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INTRODUCTION 


The four lectures published here were delivered at four 
midwestern universities during the spring of 1997’ by Professor 
Andrew Louth of Durham University, England. “ . And if you 

pray truly, you are a theologian’: some reflections on early 
Christian spirituality” introduces the Platonic strain in the work of 
Evagrios, a contemporary of the Cappadocian theologians, St. Basil 
the Great and St. Gregory of Nazianzus. Professor Louth finds 
illuminating and helpful Evagrios' use of a Platonic notion of the 
tripartite soul. Thus, there is a sub-theme of his lecture: the 
influence of Platonism within Christianity. Contrary to those 
scholars who bewail that influence, Louth is more interested to 
examine the reasons why the Greek fathers found Platonism so 
attractive; he finds those reasons through a close examination of 
(he terms “theologian” and “prayer” in the thought of Evagrios 
and his disciples. Rather than contrasting the biblical world to the 
Platonic world, Louth examines the Greek world in which early 
Greek Christians lived and sought to respond to the problems 
Christianity posed. The liaison between prayer and die intellect, or 
nous , is so close that Evagrios can affirm (hat prayer is the highest 
activity of the intellect, hence the saying linking prayer and 
theology. I shall say no more, except to assure the reader that 
Professor Louth's essay is both clear and deep, issuing as it does 
from the union in his own life of intellectual analysis and spiritual 
practice. 

The following three lectures are devoted to St. Maximos 
the Confessor whose relevance for today derives from an exquisite 
Christology. I had asked Professor Louth to move Maximos' 
theology to the first part of his essay so that readers would be 
caught by its beauty before they read through Maximos' life, but 
my suggestion was not practical since it is Maximos' life and death 
that lend poignancy to the beauty of his theology. So I have 
settled for urging readers to begin at the beginning of this essay 
and to delight in its marvelous conclusion. 

The theme of the Transfiguration was central to the Eastern 
Christian theological tradition from the second to the fourteenth 
centuries, affirms Professor Louth. The Transfiguration is not only 
the theme of the apse in the monastery of St. Catherine’s on Sinai, 
but it is also a focal point for the theological themes of St. 
Maximos. In Louth’s essay, we learn not just Maximos’ dieology 
of the transfiguration, but also the manner in which Maximos wrote 



theology, what spurred him to write and how he developed his 
theology from the biblical text. While devoted to the 
transfiguration, a kind of epiphany, this essay leads into the fourth 
essay, the relation of liturgy to apophatic theology. For although 
Jesus manifested himself in the transfiguration, he also became a 
symbol of God’s “complete and secret hiddenness.” 

In his explanation of the Eucharist, Maximos begins by a 
careful explanation of apophatic theology with explicit reference 
to Dionysios the Areopagite. This is something of a puzzle, says 
Louth. He proceeds to unravel the difficulty through the imagery 
of Maximos, namely the architecture of a Byzantine church with its 
clear division between nave and sanctuary, and through his 
understanding of what the Eucharist is about, namely drawing 
“each participant towards the attainment of the reality that it sets 
forth, and that attainment involves passing beyond everything we 
can conceive or understand, the rejection of everything that is 
simply about God, for the sake of an encounter in love with God 
Himself, an encounter in which we become transparent to God, and 
are deified.” 


Jill Raitt 
Mi c souri 


'The lectures were delivered at: The University of Notre Dame, South Bend, 
Indiana; Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri; The University of 
Missouri-Columbia; and The Divinity School of the University of Chicago, 
PViir'onn Tllinni c A/Tciinr funHincr u/fiR nroviHp.H hv the Rufus Monroe Paine 
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and Sofie Hougaard Paine Lectureships in Religion established at the 
University of Missouri-Columbia. 



. . AND IF YOU PRAY TRULY, 
YOU ARE A THEOLOGIAN”: 
SOME REFLECTIONS ON 
EARLY CHRISTIAN SPIRITUALITY 


The quotation from Evagrios is perhaps familiar; it is one of 
his most quoted passages, at least in the kind of things I find myself 
reading. It is from his treatise, On Prayer , the second part of section 
61 in the enumeration I am used to using (that of the Philokalia of the 
Holy Ascetics , an anthology of hesychast texts compiled by St. 
Nikodimos of the Holy Mountain and St. Makarios of Corinth, first 
published in Venice in 1782, where it appears under the name of St. 
Neilos). But as this lecture is to revolve around a close reading of this 
passage, it might be as well to say a few words about Evagrios himself. 

Evagrios lived in the fourth century, and earlier on in his life 
was associated with the Cappadocian Fathers, St. Basil the Great and 
St. Gregory of Nazianzus. He eventually found his way to the 
Egyptian Desert, where he lived as one of the “desert fathers” for 
almost two decades, until his death in 399. Among these ascetics, he 
proved to be both influential and controversial. He is often and 
rightly regarded as the great theorist of the monastic asceticism of the 
Egyptian Desert, for he distilled the ascetic wisdom of the desert 
fathers into something like a systematic structure. But he achieved 
that by using categories drawn from earlier Christian thinkers who 
were deeply indebted to Platonism, notably the two “Christian 
Platonists of Alexandria”: Clement and Origen. 

Christian monasticism has always been deeply ambivalent 
about Platonism: on the one hand, making use of its philosophical 
categories, not least those concerned with human psychology, and, on 
the other hand, rejecting it as “outer learning” opposed to the “inner 
learning” of the Gospel and the Christian way of life. Evagrios' fate 
is emblematic of this ambivalence. Already in his lifetime he was 
controversial. In the very year he died 1 his views were condemned by 
Theophilos, pope of Alexandria, Evagrios was anathematized as an 
Origenist, along with Origen and Didymos, at the Fifth Ecumenical 
Council in 553. And the fundamental reason for that condemnation 
was his affinity to the “outer wisdom” of the Platonists. Nevertheless, 
his ascetic theology lost nothing of its influence; it was so compelling 
that one cannot begin to understand the monastic and ascetic theology 
of the Byzantines without a good grounding in the ideas of Evagrios. 
And it is precisely his skillful use of Platonist categories that made 
him so popular. 

Let me give an example of the way he uses Platonic categories 
to elucidate the Christian way of prayer. Perhaps the most 
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fundamental element of Platonism made use of by Evagrios is the 
tripartition of the soul into the intellect (the nous), and the two lower 
parts of the soul: the psychic energy of the soul or the incensive part 
(to use a useful translation, for it is in being incensed that this part of 
the soul manifests itself), and the desiring part. Prayer, as we shall see 
in more detail later, is an activity of the intellect, for it is in prayer that 
we know God; but this intellectual activity can be hindered by the 
lower parts of the soul: desire distracting the intellect, and the 
incensive part occluding or darkening the intellect. Either way, the 
intellect is prevented from prayer, and Evagrios develops this analysis 
or diagnosis which distinguishes between distraction (which is 
tiresome, but not fundamental) and occlusion (which is fundamental) 
with the skill of an experienced spiritual father (or spiritual director, to 
use a nomenclature more familiar in the West). 


Already I have introduced a subordinate theme of my lecture: 
the place of Platonism within Christianity. This topic, I maintain, is 
often approached in a way that makes for misunderstanding. It often 
appears in modern scholarly circles as part of a dualism between the 
“Judaeo-Christian” and the “Greek,” an opposition presented in 
dualist terms as between “good” and “bad.” But I am more 
interested in exploring how and why Platonism was so attractive to 
early Christianity, and why the attraction is such a recurrent feature of 
Christian intellectual history; one needs only to think of the 
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nineteenth-century Romanticism, and so on. 

But if that is my subordinate theme, what of my main theme? 
For that, let me return to our quotation from On Prayer. It is, as I 
have already asserted, the second half of one of the 153 short sayings 
that are grouped together to make the treatise. The whole saying 
reads, “If you are a theologian, you will pray truly, and if you pray 
truly, you are a theologian.” But its familiarity is, it seems to me, 
quite deceptive, and almost every term in that short saying needs close 
scrutiny. Indeed, almost every word in the title of my lecture needs 
looking at carefully. We can perhaps let the pronouns pass, and the 


even the word “if” might invite scrutiny were it not for the fact that 
the whole saying makes it clear that we are dealing with what logicians 
call strict implication or entailment. Certainly “pray,” 
“theologian,” and “spirituality” require careful attention. In fact, 
the title as I originally proposed it used another problematic term, 
“patristic,” which Professor Raitt rightly changed on the grounds that 
it might well be unfamiliar; rightly, at least, if the immigration officer 
at the American Embassy back in London is anything to go by, to 
whom the term “patristics” (which appears in the title of my 
academic post at Durham) clearly suggested nothing at alf But the 
substitution “early Christian” usefully brings out one of my 
problems with the notion of “patristic” or “early Christian 
spirituality”; for, whichever form one uses, it suggests, if it suggests 
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anything at all, an historical period even earlier than “medieval,” or, 
in other words, very definitely past, and a long time past at that. In 
that sense, it corresponds to what many secular scholars now call “late 
antique,” to use the somewhat quaint expression that has come to 
translate the German spdtantik, that might more readily be translated 
“late classical.” But that is a sense that I really want to resist, for in 
the Orthodox tradition, to which I belong, “patristic” refers to the 
period between the apostolic period and now; it refers to our fathers, 
and mothers, who have handed on to us the faith. The Fathers (and 
Mothers, perhaps no less important for being largely unknown by 
name) of Late Antiquity are hugely important, almost definitive of 
what came after, but they do not exhaust the meaning of the term 
“patristic.” 

However, the term “spirituality” is also problematic, although 
the problem with it is almost the inverse of “patristic.” Instead of 
being a term that consigns to the past, it is a term defined by the 
concerns of modernity and post-modernity to rid religious practice 
and religious belief of any of the distractions that for most Christians, 
and many of those who belong to other religious traditions, used to be 
the heart of the matter: things like ritual, belief, dogma, which are 
understood as distracting from the heart of “spirituality.” What that 
“heart of spirituality” is, I suppose, is something like the reaching out 
of the human heart or spirit after the ultimate, something that, it is 
maintained, all religions are “about,” but which they clothe in 
essentially secondary and, in principle, distracting concerns such as 
ritual, belief and dogma. Ritual, belief and dogma vary from religion 
to religion and, indeed, within religions; therefore, they divide one 
religion from another, and express divisions within religions. But the 
heart of the matter—spirituality—is something that all religions have 
in common; it is an ecumenism of the spirit. And its claims, in what 
we are encouraged to think of nowadays as a “global village,” press 
hard on us because, whereas religions divide, spirituality unites and 
can be the bearer of harmony and peace. Of this ideal of 
“spirituality,” all I want to say at the moment is that it is a category 
that fits ill with the concerns of the men and women of late antiquity, 
and equally with the fathers (and mothers) as I have defined them 
above. 

If we stick to late antiquity—which is what I shall do in this 
lecture, though please note my caveat above—we must first observe 
that the men and women of late antiquity had no word in either Latin 
or Greek, and still less in Syriac or Coptic, for what we call 
“spirituality.” Spiritualitas is a late form; the earlier form spiritalitas 
is rare and means either “immateriality,” or the state of one endowed 
with supernatural grace (and thus no longer psychikos but 
pneumatikos, in St. Paul's language), something that no Christian of 
the first millennium, at least, could have explained without reference 
to baptism. There seems to be no Greek word at all; modern Greek 
has pneumatikotis, but I can find no instance of that in the patristic or 
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Byzantine period. If they had no word, then we should beware of 
supposing they knew the thing. To talk of Late Antiquity as “the 
Age of Spirituality” (to recall the title of a famous, and wonderful, 
exhibition) is to impose on the men and women of Late Antiquity 
categories they did not have and would not have understood. In 
particular, it involves seeing continuities where they saw discontinuity, 
and maybe imposing discontinuity across what for them were 
continuities. This applies, especially, I think, to my subordinate theme 
and one of the most fascinating problems of the period, namely the 
relationship between Christianity and Platonism. 

But let us return to Evagrios and his dictum, “If you are a 
theologian, you will pray truly, and if you pray truly, you are a 
theologian.” Most discussions of this that I have come across take for 
granted that we know what Evagrios meant by “theologian” and 
“prayer," so that this dictum is about the union of “theology” and 
“spirituality.” Within this supposed union, theology is deprived of its 
intellectual edge, and becomes a kind of soft-centered resource for 
striking ideas that can become food, or pabulum, for meditation; 
meditation, mark you, for, in this ecumenism of the spirit, that is what 
prayer is assumed to amount to—meditation, or contemplation. But 
all this runs across the grain of what the words “theologian” and 
“prayer ”—theologos and proseuche —are likely to have meant for 
Evagrios and his disciples. 


Let us start with prayer— proseuche. Both Ortgen and 
Gregory of Nyssa—two of the Fathers to whom Evagrios was 
indebted—have explicit, and closely similar, discussions of what this 
word can mean. Both make the point—in their treatises on prayer, or 
the Lord's Prayer—that in the Bible this word is one of a pair, euche 
and proseuche, or, in the verbal forms, euchomai and proseuchomai, 
that are used in closely similar ways, though Gregory is more inclined 
to impose a formal distinction between euche, vow, and proseuche, 


prayer or invocation, “A vow,” he says, “is a promise of something 
hallowed in accordance with piety; a prayer is a request for good 
things made to God with supplication,” and a little later on, “converse 
[with God] will not be in boldness ( purrhesiu ), unless an approach has 
been made through a vow made beforehand and the offering of gifts; 
vow must necessarily precede prayer.” 1 Origen has a somewhat longer 
discussion and is less prescriptive about biblical usage,' 1 But what is 
important, it seems to me. about both these discussions is that prayer, 
in either sense, presupposes, and takes place within, a relationship to 
God; it is asking God for things, or promising God things. For 


Gregory, the promise comes first. It is only within a relationship 
already established that we can presume to ask God for anything, 


though a more detailed discussion would reveal that for Gregory it is 
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God, by making us in his own image and likeness, that we can promise 
anything to God at all. But praying entails God, and entails belief in 
God. There is no hint that prayer could be merely a self-orientation 
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towards simplicity. Generally speaking, I think it is true to say that for 
the Fathers prayer means asking God for things, and thanking him 
and praising him. Nor do they avoid the problems that this raises: 
problems of prayer and providence, what is meant by an answer to 
prayer, and so on. Both the treatises 1 have mentioned go on to 
discuss such matters. 

It is, however, true to say that Gregory, at least, goes on to 
speak of prayer in a much more exalted vein; but it is prayer as 
invocation of God, not some more exalted kind of prayer. This 
comes out clearly in the first, introductory homily on the Lord's 
Prayer. In that homily, he speaks of the necessity of prayer— 
something he says that most people have not grasped—and talks 
about the tradesman, the craftsman, the lawyer, the farmer, the judge. 
All of them need to ask God for help for the things they have in hand, 
otherwise they will fail even in what they are devoting themselves to; 
they will let sin intrude and be swayed from their tasks by their 
passions. It is into that context—and not as a separate issue—that 
Gregory introduces an encomium of prayer: 

Prayer is converse with God, contemplation of things 
invisible, the assurance of things longed for, being of 
equal honour with the angels, advance in good things, 
and turning away from evil things, putting right where 
one has failed, the enjoyment of things present, and 
the basis of things hoped for/ 

Prayer is all this, because, since it is converse with God —theou 
homilia —it is access to another world, a world more real, more 
powerful, more lasting than this one. And through such access this 
world, and our life in this world, is transformed. 

This, it seems to me, is an appropriate moment to consider 
further my subordinate theme in this lecture: that is the theme of the 
relationship between Christianity and Platonism. It comes in here, 
because Christian language of two worlds invites it. This idea is both 
thoroughly biblical, with its contrast between heaven and earth, and 
also one very close to the experience of the early Christians (and 
indeed of any Christians who take note of the language of their 
prayers) anti especially to their experience of the Eucharist, where the 
earthly liturgy is seen as being part of the heavenly liturgy of 
“thousands of Archangels and tens of thousands of Angels, the 
Cherubim and the Seraphim, six-winged and many-eyed, soaring aloft 
upon their wings,” to use the language with which the Sanctus is 
introduced in the liturgy of Si. John Chrysostom. So, when Christians 
came to talk of these two worlds, they eagerly adopted the language 
of the Platonists, their language of a sensible world and an intelligible 
world —kosmos aisthetos and kosmos no eras. One speaks of a 
“Platonic influence,” which is fair enough; however, this influence 
should not be construed as the impact of one collection of ideas on 
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another collection of ideas (of Platonism on the Bible), but rather as, 
the way Christians who spoke and thought in Greek, who were Greek 
drew upon ideas familiar to them to answer problems that were 
problems for them.* Here the problem was that of conceptualizing 
the contrast between the world understood apart from prayer, a world 
limited to what we perceive through the senses, limited to our daily 
concerns, and the world opened up by prayer, a world immediately 
present to God, a world transfigured by his grace and power, a world 
so real that the world of our daily concerns seems unreal or 
insubstantial in comparison. Plato’s two worlds seemed to express 
much of that contrast, and allegories that he used to explain the 
contrast between the two worlds—especially the partible of the Sun 
and the allegory of the Cave—seemed allegories valid for Christians, 
too. So, to express the reality of the world revealed in prayer, a 
reality, however, concealed to our daily concerns, we find Christians 
using the language of intelligible reality, borrowed from the Platonic 
tradition. 

Evagrios develops such an approach’to prayer, and the saying 
we are considering is part of that development. That development, we 
know, was controversial, but what we find in his treatise, On Prayer, 
which was preserved as a work by his considerably younger 
contemporary, St. Neilos, was clearly regarded by tradition as entirely 
acceptable. But it is a development, not a fresh start; proseuche , for 
Evagrios, still has the primary meaning of invocation of God. There 
are, for example, a series of sayings in his treatise. On Prayer about 
praying for things (31-34). We need to pray for good things, hut we 
often do not know what is good for us; if we persist in asking for what 
we think will be good for us when it is contrary to God’s will, then we 
may find that God grants it to us. “And after all, when 1 got what I 
was asking for, I bitterly regreited that I had chosen to ask tor my 
own will to be done, because the thing did not turn out as I had 
expected” (32). Nonetheless, we must ask from God without 
doubting, for “what is more exalted than conversing with God and 
being occupied in consorting with him” (34)? However, in such 
invocation of God the Christian discovers within himself the activity 
of what Evagrios calls the intellect, or nous', prayer is defined, not just 
as “conversation with God,” as we have heard from Gregory, but 
more precisely, “conversation of the intellect with God” (35). 
Evagrios goes on to make the link between prayer and the intellect, or 
nous, still more precise: 

TTndistracfed prayer is the highest intellectual activity 

of the intellect (35). 

Prayer is the ascent of the intellect to God (36). 


Prayer is the activity which befits the dignity of the 
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intellect; in other words, it is the best and most 
uncontaminated activity and use of the intellect (84). 

Prayer is the essential activity of the intellect. It is, however, an activity 
that the intellect only rarely attains; only an intellect attentive to God 
is able to pray—Evagrios is fond of the play on words between 
prosoche and proseuche , attentiveness and prayer (see especially 149). 
And the opposite of prosoche is distraction. It is undistracted prayer 
that is the height of intellectual activity. I have already suggested that 
the main reason for Evagrios' huge popularity in Byzantine 
monasticism was the shrewd insight and psychological wisdom of his 
analysis of the forms of distraction (and even more what he calls a 
darkening or occlusion of the intellect that destroys any capacity for 
prayer). But if the intellect can rise above distraction to the state that 
Evagrios called apatheia , a kind of dispassionate serenity, then it 
attains its natural state which is the state of prayer. State— katastasis — 
is the word Evagrios uses, not so much something that you do , rather 
it is something that you are\ in this state “the philosophical and 
spiritual mind is snatched up on high in the most intense love” (53). 
The use of the word “philosophical” ought not to surprise now: but 
if it still does, let me remind you that by the time of Evagrios such was 
the penetration of Platonic themes into Christian consciousness that 
the word “philosopher” had come in Christian parlance to mean a 
monk, and “philosophy” to be the equivalent of a life of prayer. 

To pray truly, then, is to have attained that state of parrhesia , 
of openness, with God, in which prayer is a true account of our 
relationship with God: a state of communication, or communion, 
which is entry to that other world in the immediacy of God's presence 
that transfigures the world in which we live our ordinary lives. 

But to pray truly is, according to Evagrios, to be a theologian, 
a theologos. Our biggest problem in understanding Evagrios here is 
our failure to realize the awesomeness of this claim. We are familiar 
with theologians (I suppose I might describe myself as a theologian); 
there are perhaps fewer of them than in the past, but we are familiar 
with the breed. Not so for Evagrios: theologos was a word with a quite 
restricted use. Generally speaking, until well into the Byzantine 
period, the Christian use of the word is restricted to the human authors 
of the Sacred Scriptures. Gradually it is applied to a few of the 
Fathers—the two friends, Basil of Caesarea and Gregory of Nazianzus, 
two of the so-called Cappadocian Fathers—and there also evolved a 
use of the word that envisaged only three named theologians: St. John 
the Theologian, that is the Evangelist and author of the Apocalypse 
(the “Divine,” in the now rather old-fashioned sense of that word as a 
noun), St. Gregory the Theologian, that is the Nazianzen, and St. 
Symeon the New Theologian, a controversial monastic figure at the 
turn of the millennium. The word theologia also had a much more 
restricted sense in the fourth century than the modern word 
“theology,” which can mean any kind of systematic study based on 
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religious premises (as in “theology of society,” for example), not to 
mention the modem secular use to mean a system of irrelevant ideas. 
The Greek word theologia means strictly knowledge of God. By the 
fourth century in Christian thought there is a fairly clear distinction 
between theologia and oikonomia, the latter being concerned with the 
created order and God’s dealings with it. The doctrine of the 
Incarnation, in this sense, belongs not so much to theology as to 
oikonomia. So theology is concerned with knowledge of God 
Himself. This develops in two ways. The first pursues the insight that 
we cannot find any concepts that measure up to the divine reality; in 
fact we come closer to God by denying that any concepts can apply to 
him. This leads to what came to be called apophatie theology, the 
theology of denial. The second way develops the realization that it is, 
strictly speaking, inappropriate to apply any concepts to God as we 
would to any other object, even by way of apophasis. We should not 
predicate terms or names of God. but rather praise him with such 
names. Further, theologia can be regarded as having a narrower 
sense: not knowledge of God by tracing his activities in the world 
back to their source, which is God himself, but knowledge of God's 
very being by using, in some mysterious way, the words God has 
given us in his revelation of himself in Scripture —theologia as 
meaning simply the doctrine of the Trinity. 

That is a bald summary of some of the ways in which (he term 
“theology” is used by Evagrios' contemporaries. But Evagrios 
himself mostly uses the term in a rather different way. Instead of 
referring to what we know of God, however highly qualified, il refers 
to our actual knowing of God, a knowing which is deeply mysterious; 
for, although the intellect in this state attains its highest activity, il is an 
activity that is really a passivity, a being known, rather than a coming 
to know, and very different from any kind of finding out. For 
Evagrios, it is a state in which the intellect becomes naked, no longer 
entertaining concepts, but utterly empty before the overwhelming 
reality of God. Those in this state (a stale in the psychological 
peculiarities of which Evagrios displays no interest whatever) can be 
called theologians for they have attained that state in which their 
intellects are entirely receptive to God, and to nothing else (see 56- 
61). ... „ 

But throughout this exposition of the term “theology we 
have, in fact, been using language that has been borrowed by the 
Fathers from Plato and the Platonists. To quote Werner Jaeger: 

Plato is the greatest of all classical theologians. 
Without him, neither the name nor the subject of 
theology would exist .... Theology—the study of 
the highest problems of the universe by means of 
philosophical reason—is a specifically Greek creation. 

Il is the loftiest and most daring venture of the high 
matters. They could not appeal to the authority 



intellect; and Plato's pupils had to combat the 
widespread Greek feeling (really a prejudice) that the 
jealousy of the gods forbade men to understand such 
a divine revelation which they possessed, but to the 
knowledge of good which Plato had taught them, 
good whose nature cannot admit jealousy. 8 

But theology, for Plato, was more than the ascertaining of facts about 
the divine; it entailed a whole moral reformation—the long and 
painful passage from the shadows of the Cave to the daylight reality 
of the world outside. Moral virtue was the indispensable basis for 
intellectual virtue, and neither could be achieved without struggle and 
perseverance. Philosophy described this whole process. It was a 
preparation for passing beyond this world to the world of intelligible 
reality; Socrates frankly described it as a preparation for (or training 
in) death, melete thanatou (see the Phaedo). It also involved a 
purification of love, for nothing less than love could inspire anyone to 
endure the difficulties and trials of such an endeavor (see the 
Symposium and the Phaedrus ). Given this background, it is not 
surprising that the term was understood to describe the life of 
monastic contemplation. 

But Plato spoke of theologia and not, so far as I am aware of, 
theologoi, theologians. Theologia was the study of the ultimate 
principles of reality; the pursuit of this he called philosophy, love of 
wisdom, and those engaged in this pursuit were philosophers. The 
term theologos has a different background: it has a religious, rather 
than a philosophical, significance and refers to those who sing of the 
gods, or to those who speak with divine authority, that is, prophets and 
diviners. The use of theologia and theologos within the same universe 
of discourse is not authentically Platonic, but it is found in Christian 
writers and their pagan contemporaries, the later Neoplatonists. The 
precursor of both groups, perhaps, is Philo, who describes Moses as 
theologos , 9 and of course embraces the Platonic idea of theologia. All 
these associations cluster around Evagrios, who speaks of the mind 
attaining a state of pure prayer as becoming “philosophical,” as we 
have seen, but goes beyond his contemporaries, so far as I have been 
able to determine, by claiming for the one who attains pure prayer, or 
true prayer, the exalted title of theologos. 

What are we to make of this or, rather, you may be asking, 
what do I want to make of all this? The thing that strikes me most is 
what I would call a concern for reality, a transcendent reality that can 
be known or, better, admits of knowledge, and can be expressed in 
terms of doctrines or dogmas. (It is the latter word I prefer, not so 
much what is taught, as what seems to be the case; dogma derives from 
dokeo, to seem.) Prayer is meaningless without the reality of God, and 
to admit the reality of God is to admit something—or better, 
someone—whom, if we cannot exactly understand him, we can easily 
enough misunderstand. It is to enter a world where the intellect is 
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engaged, the intellect whose activity is knowing, both the kind of 
knowing where we need to argue and define, and a kind of knowing 
that is a matter of being open to the pressure of a reality beyond 
definition, but nonetheless a form of knowing, an apprehension of 
something that masters us, not something we can master and control. 
That is why, it seems to me, the Fathers move from interpretation of 
events and texts—in a variety of ways—to arguments about dogma, to 
addressing the One who is our source and our goal, to a mind of 
attention, in which prayer passes beyond the busy-ness of mental 
activity. This is why the Fathers move across all these forms of what 
they think of as intellectual activity without any sense of crossing 
impassable gulfs or confusing utterly different kinds of activity. 

But another thing that strikes me is how these early Christian 
thinkers, our Fathers in the faith, relate to the philosophical world of 
Platonism that, at one level, they seem to take for granted. Running 
through the whole of Greek Christian history there is, I have 
suggested, an ambivalence towards “Platonism.” an ambivalence 
made clear by the example of Evagrios, both the founding father of 
much Byzantine ascetical theology and a condemned and reviled 
heretic. 1 think the way to understand this is to realize that 
"Platonism” represented for the Christian fathers a body of dogmas 
that, as a whole, they rejected; for they rejected the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls, the idea of an eternal cycle in which 
everything would eventually be restored to unity (an idea more 
characteristic, perhaps, of Neoplatonism than of Plato himself), Plato's 
ambivalence about creation, as they saw it, in the Timueus, and much 
else. But there were ideas in Platonism they found they agreed with: 
the conviction of a single transcendent deity, a cosmos ruled by 
providence, the idea of a moral order, the idea that true reality was 
elsewhere, though disclosed by the world of everyday experience that 
owed whatever reality it possessed to that other world. 

In our exploration of Evagrios in this lecture we have seen 
little of this: little of those Platonic ideas embraced by Evagrios that he 
shared with most of his contemporaries, or those ideas—mostly 
concerned with the primordial human slate and its final slate of union 
with God—in which his contemporaries (and many later Greek 
Christians) found evidence of his profound error. But what we have 
seen is something that pervades the whole world of Byzantine ascetical 
theology, and that is the sense that in prayer we are engaged with the 
reality of God, and that this can be expressed by the language of 
intellect and intellection, of nous and nocsis. This both unites and 
divides Christian from Platonist. They are united in that they both 
believe they are concerned with a transcendent intelligible reality that 
might be called divine (both early Christians and Platonists included 
in the category of divine more than the ultimate and transcendent 
One), but they are divided in that they delineated that reality in 
different ways and thought that difference mattered. We fail to do 
them justice if, from our lofty perspective, we elide those differences 
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by seeking to find in them some common “spirituality,” expressive 
of the common age in which they lived, or the common humanity 
constructed by that age. 


l For this stage of the Origenist controversy, see Elizabeth A. Clark, The 
Origenist Controversy . The cultural construction of an early Christian debate , 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1992. For the sixth-century controversy 
see Antoine Guillaumont, Les ‘Kephalaia Gnostics' d’Evagre le Pontique , 
Patristica Sorbonensia 5, Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1962. 

2 For a brief exposition of this, see my contribution to the article on 
Plato/Platonismus, “HI. Christlicher Platonismus”, in the Theologische 
Realenzyklopadie , ed. Gerhard Muller, et al., vol. 26 (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 
1996), 702-7. 

3 Gregory of Nyssa, de Oratione Dominica II (ed. J. F. Callahan, Gregorii 
Nysseni Opera VII, II, Leiden: Brill, 1992, 21,11. 20-2, 22,11. 13-15). 

4 Origen, de Oratione 3-4. 

5 Gregory of Nyssa, op. cit. I (ed. cit., 8,1. 30-9,1.4). 

6 1 would like to quote the wise words of Michael McCormick speaking of the 
question of the ‘influence' of Byzantium on the West in the ninth century: ‘. . . 
the conceptual connotations of “influence” supply a metaphor which misleads 
historical analysis. To speak of Byzantine “influence” is implicitly to suggest 
that Constantinople was a kind of medieval volcano actively spewing forth its 
culture across thousands of miles onto an inert, passive Frankish West. Yet 
historical observation suggests that just the opposite is true: when one culture 
encounters another, the receiving culture takes the initiative of appropriating 
something from the donor culture': from “Diplomacy and the Carolingian 
Encounter with Byzantium down to the Accession of Charles the Bald,” in 
Eriugena: East and West , ed. by Bernard McGinn and Willemien Otten, Notre 
Dame Conferences in Medieval Studies 5, Notre Dame-London: University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1994, pp. 15-48, here p. 19. 

7 References in parentheses; I have used (with minor modifications) the 
translation by Simon Tug well OP, published by the Faculty of Theology, 
Oxford, 1987. 

8 W. Jaeger, Paideia: The Ideals of Greek Culture , II, Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1944, 285, 298. 

9 According to H. G. Liddell-R. Scott-H. S. Jones, A Greek-English Lexicon 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1968), 790. s.v. 
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ST. MAXIMOS, MONK AND CONFESSOR: 
HIS RELEVANCE FOR TODAY 1 


If St. Maximos is to be relevant for us, he must have been 
relevant to his contemporaries; he must have been “now” then, if he 
is to be “now” now. David Jones, the Anglo-Welsh poet and artist, 
spoke of the “nowness” of a work of art, of showing signs of being 
essentially of now, yet reaching back to “the foundation of the city” 
and, therefore , valid for the future. 1 And what applies to art applies 
equally in theology. If St Maximos speaks to us now, he first 
belonged to his own time, so we must start by seeking to understand 
him there. 

Life 

The early years of Maximos’ life are unclear and the details 
muddied by bitter polemic before his century was out, 2 but it seems to 
me most likely that he was born in Constantinople in 580, educated 
there, and, at the age of thirty, briefly held a high position in the civil 
service (first secretary in the imperial chancellery) in the Emperor 
Herakleios' new administration. Within a few years he seems to have 
left the court and become a monk, first at Chrysopolis (modern 
Scutari) just across the Bosphoros from Constantinople, and later at 
Kyzikos at the foot of what is now called the Erdek peninsula that 
reaches north into the Sea of Marmara. In 626 he fled, along with 
many other monks and inhabitants of the south shore of Marmara, 
before the Persian advance on the capital, and by 630 he is to be 
found in a Greek-speaking monastery in North Africa, not far from 
Carthage, where he remained for the next fifteen years. In 646 he 
went to Rome, mainly to assist in the fight against the imperial 
religious policy called monothelitism, about which we shall have more 
to say later. There, he took part in the Lateran Council of 649 which 
condemned monothelitism. This aroused the wrath of the imperial 
government in Constantinople, and both the pope, Martin I, and 
Maximos were arrested and taken to Rome. Martin was tried, 
condemned, and exiled to the Crimea where he died, sick and ill- 
treated, in 655. Maximos was then tried and exiled, while an attempt 
was made to get him to recant. That failing, he was brought back to 
Constantinople, tried and condemned as a heretic, deprived of his 
tongue and right hand (the members with which he had propagated 
his “heresy”) and exiled to Lazica on the Black Sea coast in what is 
now Georgia, where he died on August 13, 662. Although within 
twenty years the orthodox confession of Christ for which they had 
given their lives was vindicated at the Sixth Ecumenical Council held 
in Constantinople in 680-1, no mention was made at that council of 
the two men who had died as martyrs or confessors for the true faith. 
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“Interesting Times” 

“May you live in interesting times!” is said to be a Chinese 
curse; Maximos certainly lived under this curse, and not just because 
his life ended in imprisonment and suffering; that was simply the cost 
to one individual of the “interesting times” through which he lived. 
When Maximos was bom, the great Byzantine Emperor Justinian's 
vision of a renewed Roman Empire still seemed intact. Under 
Justinian, the Empire had regained North Africa and Italy and 
established a presence in Andalusia. Once again the Roman Empire 
stretched around the Mediterranean, or “our lake,” as the Romans 
called it. Maximos, during his few years in the imperial chancellery, 
would have been involved in dealing with the collapse of that dream. 
One of Herakleios' first acts had been to seek a peace treaty with the 
Persians, who had invaded the Eastern provinces, but the Persians were 
too confident of their power to accept a truce. In 614 they took 
Jerusalem, exiled many of the Christian notables to Persia, and carried 
off the relic of the True Cross in triumph to Ctesiphon. 

Within ten years, they had conquered the Eastern provinces of 
the Byzantine Empire from the Tauros mountains down to Egypt. 
The situation was no better to the West. From the last decades of the 
sixth century onwards, tribes from the Great European Plain, Slavs and 
Avars, had crossed the Danube and settled throughout the Balkans, 
taking many of the frontier towns. In 626 the Slavs and Avars made 
common cause with the Persians and laid siege to Constantinople 
itself. The siege was alarming, as the Emperor was far away in 
Armenia, and the patriarch led the resistance. He was able to hold the 
city and ascribed this victory to the intercession of the Mother of God 
and the power of her icon. The next year, Herakleios marched south 
from Armenia and struck at the heart of the Persian Empire. 
Triumphant, he restored the True Cross to Jerusalem in 631. But this 
success proved to be a false dawn. A decade later Herakleios died a 
broken man, having seen the Eastern provinces fall yet again, this time 
to the Arabs who, united by their new faith, Islam, had subjugated the 
Eastern provinces (taking Damascus in 635 and Jerusalem in 638) and 
destroyed the ancient empire of the Persians. Twenty years after 
Herakleios' death, the Arabs would establish an empire with its capital 
in Damascus and reaching from North Africa to the valley of the 
Oxus, which would pose a constant threat to the much weakened and 
diminished Byzantine Empire. Maximos died in 662. Given the 
emergence of a completely new political configuration in the world 
during his lifetime, Maximos did live in “interesting times.” 

Monk 

For most of his life, Maximos was a monk; his monastic 
vocation seems to have been the bedrock of his life. For all his world- 
historical importance, he seems to have remained a simple monk, 
neither being ordained priest nor becoming an abbot. Early on, the 
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depth of his monastic experience attracted to him a disciple, 
Anastasios, who was with him from 618 until his death in Lazica a few 
weeks before his master, save for the occasion when the authorities 
deprived them of their companionship by exiling them to separate 
places. In his last years he attracted another monastic companion, also 
called Anastasius, a papal envoy 0 apocrisiarius ), who was with him at 
his trials and in his final exile, and left us precious accounts of these 
last years. It is in connection with his monastic vocation that almost 
everything Maximos wrote has to be considered. Despite his 
reputation for holiness and learning, he responded as a simple monk 
to questions and requests from others; he had no formal role as a 
teacher. He seems, too, to have been reluctant to enter into 
controversy until compelled by force of circumstances. 

So, the first factor about Maximos is his hidden life of ascetic 
struggle and prayer and theological meditation. This is apparent from 
his writings which include no sermons or systematic treatises. Instead 
there are letters, monastic catecheses, and patient attempts to respond 
to questions put to him by his friends; even the late “opuscula” seem, 
more often than not, to take the form of letters. An early writing is his 
letter (no. 2) to John the Chamberlain, a friend, it would seem, from 
his days at the court. This letter, written while he was still a monk in 
Asia Minor, is a profound exploration of the nature of Christian love. 
He also composed “centuries/’ which are collections of reflections in 
the form of paragraphs (called “chapters,” but not as long as that 
word suggests now adays). This was a monastic genre, going back to 
the Egyptian desert of the fourth century, providing a sequence of 
reflections to focus one's prayer, and to help one to understand the 
nature of the struggle against temptation and the passions. “Just as 
the thought of fire does not warm the body, so faith without love does 
not actualize the light of spiritual knowledge in the soul. Just as the 
light of the sun attracts a healthy eye, so through love knowledge of 
God naturally draws to itself the pure intellect.” Those are two 
“chapters” from the first of Maximos' four centuries on love (I. 32- 
3). He also wrote another two centuries on theology and the incarnate 
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clear distinction between the doctrine of God, that is the Trinity, which 
is theologici , and the doctrine of God's dealings with the created order, 
especially the Incarnation, which is oikonomia.) Such centuries are 
works of monastic catechesis in which spiritual and theological truths 
are presented in digestible morsels. 

More demanding are his two great works, both of which 
consist of answers (sometimes quite lengthy answers) to questions put 
to him by two of his friends: John, Bishop of Kyzikos, who had been 
his local bishop, and Thalassios, the abbot of a monastery in Libya. 
The collection addressed to John consists of a series of sixty-six 
responses to problems that John and Maximos had discussed together 
before Maximos left Kyzikos, all raised by difficult passages in the 
works of the Cappadocian Father, St Gregory of Nazianzos, “the 
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Theologian.” (They are, therefore, usually known as Ambigua, or 
“difficulties”; there is another much shorter collection of five 
“difficulties” which, though later, is prefixed to the main collection 
in most manuscripts.) The other collection is a series of responses to 
sixty-five questions, mainly on the interpretation of scriptural 
passages. Almost more important than what Maximos says in these 
works is how he says it. Rather than giving definitive answers, he 
explores the problems, suggesting various ways of approaching them. 
Maximos' theology is one that is tentative, exploratory, meditative, and 
open to different approaches. It has a certain unity, but it is the unity 
of vision, with the certitude of being on a pilgrimage, rather than an 
exclusive, dogmatic certainty. 

The vision itself, it seems to me, is as much a way of seeing, as 
something seen; and this way of seeing is a synthesis that draws 
together the strands of his reading and meditation as a Byzantine 
monk of the seventh century. The most fundamental strand is ascetic. 
Derived from Origen and Evagrius, and the whole wealth of the 
wisdom of the desert fathers and their successors, this strand concerns 
how we come to know God, and the kind of transformation of the 
human person that is involved in a knowing in which God draws the 
human person to share in his divine life. It makes use of 
philosophical ideas from classical antiquity: about the soul and its 
relationship to the body, and about contemplation and how it draws 
the soul into a “fine point” that the Greeks called the intellect or 
nous, and some Christians also called the heart. It is the distillation of 
a huge wisdom about the depths of the human person, a wisdom that 
we have only come to rediscover in the West in this century. Another 
strand is a theological or dogmatic strand, drawn from many earlier 
Christian thinkers, but especially from the Cappadocian Fathers (as 
well as St. Gregory the Theologian, the other Gregory, of Nyssa, and 
his elder brother, St. Basil the Great). Maximos' learning here is vast 
and still not fully appreciated. Earlier Christian thinkers' ideas on the 
Trinity and the Incarnation are drawn together into a synthesis in 
which the notions of person (or hypostasis ) and nature are further 
clarified; he is also indebted to their ideas on creation and on 
humankind as image of God and bond of the cosmos. A final strand 
draws into the bosom of Christian orthodoxy the vision, which 
Maximos clearly found exciting, of “Dionysios the Areopagite,” the 
author of the corpus of writings, ascribed to St Paul's disciple, that 
emerged on the theological scene in the early sixth century. The 
cosmic vision, the sense of beauty as interpreting God's call to 
creatures, his sense of the transcendent unknowability of God 
acknowledged in what Dionysios called (borrowing from his pagan 
philosophical mentors) “apophatic theology,” the role of the liturgy 
in drawing us into the knowledge of love of God: all this Maximos 
drew into his theological synthesis. But what of the vision itself? For 
Maximos, this vision is centred on God himself and his revelation in 
the cosmos that is his creation. The cosmos, with humankind—the 
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image of God—as the bond of the cosmos, responds to God's creative 
love by displaying his beauty and turning to him in praise. But 
humans have turned away from God and towards themselves; in trying 
to make reality turn about themselves, humans have shattered the 
harmony of the cosmos. Humankind no longer holds together the 
diversity of the cosmos. The glory of the cosmos, the reflection of 
God's own glory, is no longer evident. All that is left are glimpses of 
an original harmony, now destroyed. Nonetheless, the nature of every 
created being remains intact. Its logos, the inner meaning that every 
creature has received from God, stays unaltered, but its mode of 
operation has been distorted by the human attempt to make 
everything revolve around the human. The closer we get to the 
human—in human relations, in our inner life—the more evident this 
distortion is, but because of the cosmic role of the human being its 
shadow reaches throughout the cosmos. Maximos' vision combines a 
firm conviction of the integrity of the created order with a serious 
awareness of how it has been distorted by human sin. It is the 
cosmic reach of human sin that makes it impossible for the human 
creature, on its own, to repair the damage of the fall. That can only be 
achieved by the incarnation of the Creator Word or Logos, who, 
through his embracing of human nature and human life to the point 
of death, can heal the fractured cosmos and restore it to unity. The 
incarnation restores the potential for restoration. This potential can 
only be fulfilled by ascetic struggle which restores actual harmony to 
the human individual, and the power of the sacraments, primarily 
baptism and the eucharist. This cluster of ideas lies at the heart of 
Maximos' vision and is explored in a multitude of ways throughout 
his writings. 

Confessor 

But Maximos is known to history as the “confessor,” that is, 
one whose witness to the Christian faith fell just short of martyrdom; 
in Maximos' own case we have already seen how little short of 
martyrdom that was. What did he “confess”? In brief, faith in the 
complete inteeritv of the human nature of the Incarnate Word of God. 
But to understand more closely, we must return to his times. 

The Persian invasion of the Byzantine Empire in the 610s and 
620s had exposed the religious weakness of Byzantine Christianity in 
the Eastern provinces. In those parts, the Council of Chalcedon (held 
in 451) was widely regarded as the “Great Apostasy” for having 
deserted the purity of the teaching of St. Cyril of Alexandria, who was 
universally revered in the East, and by Maximos' time was known as 
the “Seal of the Fathers.” The sixth century had seen various 
attempts to reconcile those who rejected Chalcedon, all to no avail. 
The Persian shah capitalized on this and in the 620s reached a 
religious settlement with the Christians in his newly-conquered realms 
that recognized those who refused to accept Chalcedon. The patriarch 
of Antioch, Athanasios “the Camel-driver,” rejoiced “at the passing 
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of the Chalcedonian night”! The religious authorities in Byzantium 
were alarmed and quickly put together a Christological compromise 
that accepted with Chalcedon that there were two natures in one 
person in Christ, but insisted that the one person was manifest in a 
“single divine-human ('theandric') activity” (or 'energy': in Greek 
energeia). With this new religious settlement, Herakleios was able to 
reconcile the divided Christians in Armenia and Syria after his 
triumph over the Persians. 633 saw a tremendous ecumenical advance 
with the reconciliation of the Christians of Egypt negotiated on the 
basis of monenergism (as this doctrine is called) by the new 
Patriarch of Alexandria and Augustal Prefect of Egypt, Kyros. 
Immediately an elderly monk, soon to became Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
Sophronios, Maximos' then spiritual father, protested, taking his 
complaint to Constantinople and to Rome. Initially Maximos seems 
to have been cautious. It was only with the publication in 638 of 
Ekthesis, an imperial edict that promulgated a refinement of 
monenergism, called “monothelitism,” which affirmed Christ had 
one (divine) will, that Maximos entered the fray. We have seen that he 
was behind the condemnation of monothelitism by the Lateran 
Council of 649 and the consequences of that defiance of the imperial 
will for both him and the Pope, Martin. 

What was Maximos' objection to monothelitism? Essentially 
what we have seen to be the heart of his theological vision, namely his 
conviction of God's respect for the integrity of creation. It followed 
from that, he argued, that God could not have sought to restore the 
created order by failing to respect the integrity of that very human 
nature he made his own in the Incarnation; and human nature 
includes a fully human activity and a fully human will. This does not 
mean, as his opponents argued, that in Christ there would be a 
schizophrenic split between two activities—one human, one divine—or 
two wills—one human, one divine. Why not? Because there is one 
person. This, however, for Maximos is not a mere assertion, but the 
fruit of his painstaking development of an ontology of the person that 
complements his ontology of the natural. This—the most original 
and fascinating pail of Maximos' theological synthesis—can only be 
sketched here. It is based on the Chalcedonian distinction between 
person (hypostasis) and nature, and on the Cappadocian interpretation 
of person as “mode of existence” (tropes tes hyparxeos), contrasted 
with nature as defined by its “principle of being” (logos tes oust as). 
This enabled Maximos to develop the notion of person as a mode of 
existence defined by its freely accepted relationships to other persons 
and expressed in love, in contrast to nature, which is the fixed 
principle of being that defines what kind of a being one is. Persons 
exist, natures are. Whatever we share with others, we are; it belongs to 
our nature. What it is to be a person (or strictly who it is to be a 
person) is not something, some quality, that we do not share with 
others—as if there were an irreducible something within each one of 
us that makes us the unique persons we are. What is unique about 
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each one of us is what we have made of the nature that we have: our 
own unique mode of existence, which is a matter of our experience in 
the past, our hopes for the future, the way we live out the nature that 
we have. What makes the Son of God the unique person he is is the 
eternal life of love in the Trinity in which he shares in a filial way; and 
that person assumed a human nature and lived out what he is eternally 
in the life of the Trinity in the temporal conditions of a fully human 
Christian life. He, the divine person, willed in a thoroughly human 
way, and brought that will freely into harmony with the divine will that 
he shared with the Father. For Maximos this was the mystery of the 
Agony in the Garden, on which many of his polemical works of 
Christology dwell. 

What, then, is St. Maximos' relevance for today? And what do 
we hear when, now, we try to listen to his voice? First, I would suggest, 
we hear a certain tone of voice, thoughtful, learned, questioning, but 
also prayerful, alive to the wonder of God and the beauty of creation. 
Second we hear, not so much dogmas as answers, but rather dogmas 
as questions. It is not that Maximos is undogmatic. He gave his life 
in what he regarded as faithfulness to the dogmas of the Church, and 
especially the dogma of Chalcedon; rather, it is that the dogmas raise 
questions for him and for us, questions to which “heresies” are, in 
reality, over-simple or over-hasty answers. Take, for example, the 
question of the cosmos. What we hear from Maximos is not an answer 
we can simply repeat; what we hear is a conviction about cosmos as 
creation that for us is a question, for we need to explore what it means 
in terms of our own understanding of the cosmos in the twentieth 
century, just as it was for him a question that he explored in terms of 
the seventh-century cosmology that he took for granted. But third, we 
also hear theological ideas that have something very direct to say to us 
in the twentieth century, ideas expressing a theological vision that 
embraces the cosmic, and yet at the same time works out an ontology 
of the personal. The notion of the personal may seem very much a 
modern preoccupation, but, I would suggest, we have much to learn 
about it from the seventh-century monk and confessor, St. Maximos. 


1 David Jones, Epoch and Artist (London: Faber, 1959) 211. 

2 There is a syriac life with much detail about his early years, which is, however, 
chiefly intended to blacken Maximos’ memory. 
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Further Reading. The most important book on Maximos in English is 
Lars Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator: the Theological Anthropology 
of Maximus the Confessor (new edition: Chicago and La Salle, Illinois: 
Open Court, 1995). Another important book in English, especially for 
his theological method, is Paul M. Blowers, Exegesis and Spiritual 
Pedagogy in Maximus the Confessor. An Investigation of the 
Quaestiones ad Thalassium (Christianity and Judaism in Antiquity 7; 
Notre Dame Indiana: University of Notre Dame Press, 1991). For a 
brief introduction, which includes translations of some of Maximos' 
most important works, see Andrew Louth, Maximus the Confessor 
(London: Routledge, 1996). 
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THE TRANSFIGURATION IN THE 
THEOLOGY OF 

ST. MAXIMOS THE CONFESSOR 1 


Throughout the whole of the Eastern Christian theological 
tradition—from its first flowering with St. Irenaeus in the second 
century to the gathering up of the tradition by St. Gregory Palamas in 
the fourteenth century and beyond—the mystery of the 
Transfiguration has been central. It is in the course of a series of 
reflections that are focused by the mystery of the Transfiguration that 
we find Irenaeus' most famous utterance: gloria enim Dei vivens 
homo: vita autem hominis visio Dei (“for the glory of God is a live 
human being: and human life is the vision of God”). 2 Origen 
pondered on the Transfiguration long and frequently, most notably in 
his commentary on St. Matthew, but elsewhere too/ In the Makarian 
Homilies, the Transfiguration of Christ is seen as a prefiguration of 
the precisely bodily transformation that the saints will finally 
experience. 4 Patristic homilies on the Transfiguration dwell on the 
way in which it reveals the doctrine of the Trinity, the mystery of the 
Incarnation, and foreshadows—both in what is said and who is there— 
the mystery of the Agony in the Garden and the Paschal mystery of 
death and resurrection, as well as prefiguring the future hope, a hope 
that embraces both soul and body, of those who follow Christ. Thus, 
the mystery of the Transfiguration is seen to concentrate the whole of 
Christian faith and hope in a single image. 5 

Although the Transfiguration is depicted in art less frequently 
than some other mysteries, such depictions are important and striking. 
One thinks of the apse of S. Apollinare in Classe in Ravenna, where 
the Transfiguration is depicted symbolically as bordering on paradise, 
or the spare and arresting apse in the monastery of St. Catherine on 
Sinai' which has recently been so illuminatingly interpreted by Jas' 
Eisner as the culmination of a spiritual ascent modelled on that of 
Moses, who appears—before the burning bush and receiving the Law 
in the cleft of a Rock—in roundels on either side of the apse. 6 This 
sense of the mystery of the Transfiguration finds an echo in the West 
in the little-known tympanum over the entrance to the church at 
Alengon in Normandy, where, instead of the expected Christ in glory 
on his throne of Judgment, one finds oneself gazing on Mount Tabor 
and the transfigured Christ. But the apse of the monastery of St. 
Catherine reminds us of the importance of the Transfiguration for the 
Byzantine ascetic tradition. Beneath this apse worshipped John, the 
author of the Ladder of Divine Ascent, the most influential work in the 
Byzantine monastic tradition; and as John reaches the final step of the 
ladder he says (with a clear allusion, it seems to me), to the mystery of 
Mount Tabor (maybe, even, to the depiction in the apse): 
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And now, for the rest, after all that has been said, there 
remain these three, binding tightly and securing the 
bond of all: faith, hope and love. And the greatest of 
these is love, for God is so called. But I, so far as I can 
understand, see one as a ray, one as light, one as a disc, 
and all as one radiance and one brightness . . . , 7 . 

Throughout the writings collected together by St. Nikodimos 
of the Holy Mountain and St, Makarios of Corinth as the Philokalia 
of the Holy Ascetics, the Transfiguration is a constantly radiating 
presence. It is central to the vision of St. Symeon the New 
Theologian 11 and became for the hesychasts themselves a central 
symbol of the reality of the transfiguring vision of the Uncreated 
Light, which St. Gregory Palamas defended in the course of the 
fourteenth-century hesychast controversy . 9 

But here, I want to look at St. Maximos' understanding of the 
Transfiguration of the Lord, and this for a number of reasons. First, 
because it is important to him, as I hope to show without any 
difficulty. Second, because I think it is an instructive way of 
approaching Maximos' theology, because although Maximos has a 
highly coherent vision of God and the cosmos, Creation, Fall, 
Redemption and Deification, he makes very little attempt to present 
this systematically, and it seems to me that we run the risk of 
misrepresenting his whole approach to theology if we try to supply 
what might seem to be lacking—viz., a systematic structure to his 
theology. For what is characteristic of Maximos' approach to 
theology is his tendency to work out his ideas in relation to specific 
images, or icons; what he presents us with is a series of considerations 
focused on a particular image or icon. Instead of arguing in a logical 
way from stated principles (though he is quite up to this theological 
method when he finds it necessary—often enough in polemical 
contexts), Maximos seems lo prefer to unfold images and concepts; 
sometimes his thought seems to me to move laterally rather than 
logically (it might be better to say, “laterally rather than linearly,” for 
his movement of thought has its own logic). Too often Maximos' 
works are presented in points according to the ideas of his interpreter. 
Rather, I think, Maximos should be approached meditatively, though 
his method of meditation by no means excludes sustained intellectual 
concentration and careful attention, when necessary, to definition of 
terms and clarity of argument. 

A third reason for considering Maximos' understanding of the 
Transfiguration, as i have already indicated in my introductory 
remarks, is that the Transfiguration has enormous significance for the 
whole Eastern Christian tradition, not least for hesychasm. On the 
Transfiguration are focused themes like the distinction between God's 
essence and his energies, the involvement of the whole human person 
in the contemplation of God, the way in which beholding the 
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transfigured Lord is itself an experience of transfiguration—in fact, 
the nature of spiritual experience itself. It seems to me that Maximos 
is on a theological trajectory that is central to the whole Eastern 
Christian tradition and one that leads to hesychasm or Palamism, and 
that this is clear in his treatment of the Transfiguration. Those who 
know something of the literature on Maximos over the last twenty-five 
years or so will also know that such a claim is not uncontroversial. 

Maximos treats the mystery of the Lord's Transfiguration 
explicitly on three occasions. They all come in works that belong to 
the earlier stage of Maximos’ monastic life, when his concerns seem to 
have been primarily ascetic and metaphysical, before he committed 
himself to the struggle for Christological orthodoxy that ended in his 
suffering and death as a confessor. In that latter period, it might be 
worth remarking here, it is not the Transfiguration around which 
Maximos’ thoughts and prayers revolve so much as the mystery of the 
Agony in the Garden. 

The first is in a work that is called, misleadingly, Questions 
and Doubts—Quaestiones el dubia. It should really be called 
Questions and Answers— in Greek, erdtapokriseis. This is one of 
Maximos' favourite genres of theology: giving answers to questions 
put to him by one or other of his friends. His two greatest works. 
Questions to Thalassios , and his two-part Ainbigua, are both examples 
of erdtapokriseis. The one just called Questions and Answers is one 
of Maximos' earliest works, probably dating back to his time at the 
Monastery of St. George at Kyzikos (and therefore before 626). 
Until recently, it was only known in a selection. A much longer, 
though still incomplete, version was discovered in the Vatican Library 
in the 1940s" and finally published in a critical version in 1982.' In 
this version there are 195 questions and answers (as opposed to 83 in 
the version printed in Migne). Questions 191 and 192 are devoted to 
the Transfiguration. 

The first of these 11 begins with the discrepancy between the 
Gospels about when the Transfiguration took place: Whether after six 
days, as in Matthew and Mark, or after eight days, as in Luke. The six 
days, Maximos says, indicate the six days of creation, so that after six 
days signifies passing beyond ta phainomena, the created order as it 
appears to our senses. Luke's eight days, by contrast, include a 
beginning and an end: “the first day in which the Lord spoke and the 
last of the Transfiguration.” 14 But both ways of reckoning are taken 
up in the spiritual interpretation (kata ten thedrian) which he presents 
as follows: 

Since the human being through transgression has been 
reduced to a state opposed to nature, it is necessary 
that one who wants to ascend by the Word to the 
Mount of theology first, as it were on one day, passes 
beyond what is opposed to nature and, as it were in six 
days, traverses nature and comes into a state beyond 
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nature, that is the eighth, for this underlies time and 
characterizes the state that is to come. 

In this Maximos affirms one of the basic principles of his theology, 
viz., the integrity of the natural that has been established by God. Our 
normal state, fractured by the Fall, is unnatural, and redemption and 
asceticism are concerned to restore a natural state. 

Maximos then passes to the apostles, Peter, James and John, 
before whom the Lord was transfigured. They signify the three 
virtues of faith, hope and love. His explanation of how John signifies 
love is worth citing, as it draws out the point about nature just made: 

John is interpreted as a dove, and through it love is 
manifest, since gentleness is nothing else than the 
motionlessness of anger or desire towards what is 
contrary to nature, and one who does not come to 
anger either through desires or through the failure of 
desire clearly loves everyone. 

Maximos then affirms: 

The Word leads those who possess faith, hope and love 
up on to the mountain of theology and is transfigured 
before them, so that to call him God is no longer to 
affirm that he is holy, king and suchlike, but to make 
denial of him according to the fact that he is beyond 
God and beyond holy and everything said of him 
transcendently. 

What Maximos is doing is to assimilate the ascent of the Mount of the 
Transfiguration—Mount Tabor—to Moses' ascent of Mount Sinai, as 
interpreted by Gregory of Nyssa, 1 ' and especially by Dionysios the 
Areopagite in his Mystical Theology.' 1 ' (In this, he follows the 
suggestion of the mosaics in the apse of the monastic church of the 
Monastery of the Burning Bush—as it was in his day, now the 
Monastery of St. Catherine—on Mount Sinai, though there is no 
reason at all to suppose that Maximos ever saw these mosaics.) 
Acccording to their interpretation of Moses' ascent of Mount Sinai, as 
Moses ascends the mountain, affirmative—kataphatic—theology is left 
behind and replaced by negative—apophatic—theology; one passes 
from saying things about God derived from our knowledge of the 
created order and of God's revelation (“that he is holy, king, and 
suchlike”) and led to the rejection of images and concepts, and thus 
to silent wonder. The same happens on the Mount of the 
Transfiguration: in the blinding radiance of the divinity of Christ, 
manifest on Mount Tabor, the disciples are reduced to silence, the 
silence of apophatic acknowledgment of the transcendence of 
divinity. But when Maximos goes on to remark that “the face of the 
Word, that shone like the sun, is the characteristic hiddenness of his 
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being,” I ihink we should pick up an allusion to something deeper, 
even though he does not develop it here. For the Greek word I have 
translated “face” ( prosopon ) could equally well be translated 
“person,” and what Maximos is alluding to is the fact that the radiant 
face of Christ reveals the divine person that He is: the “characteristic 
hiddenness” of the being of God. The Council of Chalcedon had 
endorsed a definition according to which in the Incarnate Christ there 
are two natures—the divine and the human—united in a single person. 
The fifth Ecumenical Council (of Constantinople, in 553) clarified 
this by affirming that that one person is divine, “one of the Trinity.” 
In a way that I find typical of Maximos, the precise words he uses 
allude to the exact distinctions of the Christology of the Councils. But 
there is more; for if on the Mount of the Transfiguration, the blinding 
radiance the face/person of the Word reveals the “characteristic 
hiddenness” of the being of God, then apophatic theology is our 
acknowledgment of (he divinity of Christ. Instead ot apophatic 
theology being, as it was for Dionysios, simply part of the dialectic of 
apophatic and kataphatic theology involved in understanding how we 
predicate attributes or names of God, for Maximos it seems to be 
bound up with our confession of the union of divine and human 
natures in the single divine Person of the Incarnate Word; 
acknowledgment of the divine radiance of the face of Christ draws us 
into apophatic theology. One might speak here of a Chiistological 
“turn” in apophatic theology. 

This is confirmed as Maximos passes on to consider Christ's 
body and garments that became resplendently white in the 
Transfiguration. The body refers to the "substance of the virtues,” 
and the garment to the words of Scripture, or to the works of the 
cosmos. Its whiteness means that both the words of Scripture and the 
works of the cosmos become transparent to those who have ascended 
to contemplation of Christ, and their beauty is revealed. But, to 
understand the words of Scripture and the works of the cosmos is 
precisely what is involved in affirmative—kataphatic—theology. So, 
while the face of Christ draws us into apophatic theology, the body 
and the garments of Christ speak of kataphatic theology; therefore, 
the whole of our knowledge of God is summed up in the apostles’ 
beholding of Christ on the Mount of the Transfiguration. As we shall 
see, what Maximos expresses here by means of allusion is something 
he develops more fully later on when he returns to consideration of 
the Transfiguration. 

The next question follows from this and considers the 
meaning of the three tents Peter thought should be set up. 1 ' They 
signify, Maximos thinks, the three stages of the Christian life 
according to Evagrios, the great theorist of the monastic asceticism of 
the Egyptian Desert: praktike, phvsike, theologia (the active life ol 
ascetic struggle, contemplation of the natural order, and theology as 
contemplation of God), with Elijah corresponding to praktike , Moses 
to physike , and the Lord himself to theologia. Maximos does not 
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elaborate on this commentary and, therefore, it would be rash for us to 
do so; however, it is clear that it entails an understanding of the 
Transfiguration as embracing the whole sum of the Christian life. 

These two early questions are relatively brief, only about two- 
and-a-half pages. The next treatment of the Transfiguration we find 
in St. Maximos occurs in the longest of his Ambigua (or Difficulties, 
as all of the questions concern difficult passages in the writings of 
Gregory of Nazianzus, save one, which is concerned with a passage 
from Dionysios the Areopagite). This is the tenth, and the 
Transfiguration forms the centre of gravity of this long and 
fascinating question-and-aiiswer.'* It comes in the early Ambigua 
(Ambigua 6-71 ), Jy and so dates from the very beginning of his 
African stay, say, 628-30. The central thread of this “difficulty” 
concerns what is meant by passing over— diabasis. Maximos tackles 
this question from a bewildering variety of perspectives, including a 
long list of examples from the Old Testament, which culminate in the 
Transfiguration. 

His treatment of the Transfiguration 20 begins by focusing on 
the face of Christ, which is the heart of the event, as it is the natural 
focus in any icon of the Transfiguration. This comes as no surprise 
after what we have seen of the earlier treatment of the Transfiguration 
in the Questions and Answers. We know how much is concentrated in 
the image of the face of Christ: the prosopon or (divine) person of 
Christ. The radiance from the face signifies Christ's divinity, and that 
divinity dazzles; it both reveals and blinds. He then moves quickly to 
the reason why he has evoked the Transfiguration in Ambiguum 10: in 
the Transfiguration the disciples passed over from seeing Christ as 
“without form or beauty” j(Isa. 53. 2) to seeing him as “fair with 
beauty beyond the sons of men” (Ps. 44. 3). He interprets this as a 
passing over from understanding Christ primarily as the “Word made 
flesh” to understanding him as the “One in the beginning, with God, 
and God”—a passage from the end of the Johannine prologue to its 
beginning, so to speak. Again he says, as he said in the Questions and 
Answers, that this movement is a movement of apophasis, negation or 
denial. And by this movement of apophasis the disciples learned from 
or, perhaps better, experienced the blinding radiance of the face of 
the Transfigured Lord. Maximos unfolds a little more what was 
contained in a single brief allusion in the earlier Questions and 
Answers. 

He then moves on to interpret the whitened garment of Christ, 
which he takes as referring to the words of Scripture or to creation 
itself. We have met this already: in the Questions and Answers, as we 
have seen, the body and garments of Christ symbolize Scripture and 
the cosmos. Although the idea that the radiant garments indicate 
Scripture is traditional, going back to Origen, 21 the extension of this 
symbolism to the cosmos seems to be Maximos' own contribution. He 
then is led into a long digression in which he expounds the parallelism 
of Scripture and cosmos. The cosmos is like a book, and the bible is 
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like the cosmos: both consist of words, logoi, which, though diverse, 
when read with understanding form a single harmonious whole, the 
meaning of which is the mind of God Himself. Maximos insists very 
strongly on the absolute equivalence of the written law and the natural 
law. The written law does not mark an advance on the natural law; it 
simply reveals what has been obscured as a result of the Fall. This 
idea of the cosmos and scripture as mutually reflecting each other— 
an idea that extends both to what they mean and how we are to 
understand them—is central to Maximos' thought, and he returns to it 
in the introductory chapters to his Mystagogia.' 1 

After a long digression (covering much else as well as the 
mutuality of the written and the natural law), Maximos returns to the 
Transfiguration later on in the tenth “difficulty.” 23 After asserting 
that in the Transfiguration the disciples came to an understanding of 
the logoi of both Scripture and creation—the words of Scripture and 
the meaning of the created order—Maximos goes on to explore 
further the two sides of the Transfiguration, symbolized by the two 
figures who appeared with Jesus, Moses and Elijah. First he produces 
a series of ten pairs symbolized by the two men. 24 Moses and Elijah 
symbolize: the legal word and the prophetic word; wisdom and 
kindness; knowledge and education; activity (praxis ) and 
contemplation (f/ieoWa); 25 marriage and celibacy; life and death;* 6 
living to God and putting to death the passions; 27 the fulfillment in the 
transfigured Word of both the legal and the prophetic word; time and 
nature (a long and fascinating comparison in which Maximos displays 
his familiarity with philosophical speculation on these topics); the 
logos of the world perceived through the senses, subject to change and 
corruption, and the logos of the intelligible world, which God has 
made imperishable (and with a beginning beyond human 
understanding). The first thing that strikes one is that Elijah seems to 
have a shifting significance. Whereas Moses constantly refers to the 
written law, or to Scripture as a whole, Elijah seems to shift between 
signifying nature and the natural law and signifying the prophet as the 
precursor, the one who is closer to fulfillment and directs others there; 
it is almost as if the natural has become, the eschatological. Then 
follow a further seven interpretations (Maximos calk them theoriai , 
contemplations; in this context, perhaps, meditations). 2 * The first of 
these is an exposition of the difference between apophatjc and 
kataphatic theology, in very Dionysian terms. The next provides what 
we have already described as a Christological “turn” of this 
distinction, alluded to in Maximos' earlier treatments of the 
Transfiguration. Through accepting a human form, the Word has 
become a “symbol of himself,” in order 

through this manifestation of himself to lead to 
himself in his complete and secret hiddenness the 
whole creation, and while he remains quite unknown 
in his hidden, secret place beyond all things, unable to 
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be known or understood by any being in any way 
whatever, out of his love for humankind he grants to 
human beings intimations of himself in the manifest 
divine works performed in the flesh. 

Note that what he grants to humankind he grants for the sake of the 
whole creation—a characteristically Maximian stress on the cosmic. 
The next meditation affirms the primacy of apophatic theology in 
Christological terms: “the light from the face of the Lord, therefore, 
conquers the human blessedness of the apostles by a hidden apophatic 
theology.” Three meditations then explicitly expound kataphatic 
theology in terms of the cosmic dimension of the Word made flesh; 
kataphatic theology is concerned with divine activity, providence and 
judgment. These three form a triangle with activity—the creative 
activity of the Word—as the apex; providence and judgment, 
symbolized by Moses and Elijah, concern the way in which divine 
love draws humankind back to God. The final meditation concerns 
the way in which the mysteries in the law and the prophets will find 
their fulfillment at the end of time, an end already foreshadowed in 
Christ's Paschal mystery. 

Maximos returns to the Transfiguration a final time in his 
Centuries on Theology and the Incarnate Dispensation. 29 This is 
generally dated 630-4, which is a little later than the early Ambigua, 
though not by very much. This is rather different in form from either 
of the two works already discussed. A “century” was a monastic 
genre, invented or popularized by Evagrios, consisting of paragraphs 
for reflection arranged in groups of 100. The paragraphs are often 
quite short, and there is scarcely any room for much more than 
allusive assertion. The programme of this set of centuries (as of his 
other set of centuries, the Centuries on Love ) is not made explicit, but 
it is often maintained that in both Maximos' sets of centuries there is a 
deliberate attempt to adopt and adapt Origenist themes, the Centuries 
on Theology and the Incarnate Dispensation reworking themes from 
Origen himself, while the Centuries on Love deal more closely with 
Evagrios' ascetic theology, something that might be thought to find 
confirmation in the fact already mentioned that the genre of the 
century finds its Christian origins in the Origenist, Evagrios. The 
chapters (or paragraphs) I shall deal with all come from the second of 
the Centuries on Theology and the Incarnate Dispensation. 

At the end of 11.13 Maximos introduces the Transfiguration as 
God's manifestation in the form of God. This is in the context of his 
assertion that there are differences among whose who stand before the 
Lord, and that the Lord appears in different forms “according to the 
measure of each person's faith.” The meaning of the Transfiguration 
is stated very briefly: the Lord’s face shines like the sun, his garments 
appear white, “that is to say, the words of the Gospel will then be clear 
and distinct, with nothing concealed.” Moses and Elijah signify the 
"more spiritual” logoi of the law and the prophets. Chapter 1 5 
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makes two points: first, the eschatological reference of the 
Transfiguration (Maximos refers to the verse, a little earlier in St. 
Matthew's Gospel, about the Son of Man coming “with His angels in 
the glory of the Father” Malt. 16. 27) and, second, an affirmation 
that the glory of the logoi of the law and the prophets will be manifest 
“according to the actual receptive capacity of those to whom it is 
revealed,” a point already made with reference to the glory of the 
Lord himself. Maximos then says that initiation into the “logos of 
the monad” entails understanding of the logoi of providence and 
judgment joined with it. This triad lies behind Peter’s suggestion of 
three tents, though these are separately explained in terms of the three 
stages of salvation: virtue, knowledge and theology, which are typified 
by Elijah, Moses and the Lord, respectively. Maximos’ final remark is 
that “they were called tents, because there are allotted places (lexeis), 
better and more resplendent than they, which will receive those who 
are worthy in the coming age,” All ol this sounds both familiar and 
unfamiliar. On the one hand, most of the ideas here are familiar from 
what we have seen already in Maximos; and yet, on the other hand, it 
seems to me that the whole interpretation is much closer to what we 
find in Origen. For example, note the much greater emphasis on the 
chameleon-like nature of the Word made flesh, because the Word 
appears in different forms according to the readiness of the individual 
believer; this is one of the points to which Origen returns most often 
in his own interpretations of the Transfiguration. As another example, 
note the way the symbolism of garments of Christ is restricted to the 
Gospel, and of Moses and Elijah to the law and prophets, so that in 
both cases the reference to nature is omitted. ” There is also a sharper 
sense of the eschatological significance of the Transfiguration than in 
Maximos' earlier treatments of the Transfiguration, though I do not 
think that this is particularly something he owes to Origen. Nor is 
there any mention of apophalic theology in relation to the 
Transfiguration, although the way of interpreting the distinction 
between apophalic and kataphatic theology in relation to the 
Incarnation (the Christological “turn") appears later on in the second 
Century: 

If you speak of God affirmatively, by making 
assertions, then you make the word flesh, for you have 
no other way of knowing God save as the cause of 
what can be seen and fell. If you speak of God 
negatively, by making denials, then you make the 
Word—that was in the beginning God and is with 
God—spirit, not knowing him at all from any of the 
things that can be known, but tinly knowing the one 
who is beyond unknowing. (II. 39) 

Another of these chapters also seems to relate closely to the idea 
expressed in his exposition of the Transfiguration here, that the 
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Word made flesh is manifest in different ways to different people: 

The Word of God is called flesh not only inasmuch as 
he became flesh. For inasmuch as God the Word is 
understood simply in the beginning with God and the 
Father, he possesses clear and naked types of the truth 
concerning the universe, and does not contain parables 
and enigmas, nor allegories that need interpretation. 

But when he comes to dwell among human beings 
who cannot approach naked intelligible realities with 
the naked intellect, he selects things that are familiar to 
them, and putting together a variety of stories and 
enigmas and parables and dark sayings, he becomes 
flesh. Thus at its first encounter our intellect comes 
into contact not with the naked Word, but with the 
Word made flesh, that is, with the variety of sayings 
and stories. Being Word by nature, he has become 
flesh to the sight, so that most people think that they 
see flesh and not the Word, although he is truly the 
Word. This mind of Scripture is not what appears to 
most people but is other than what it seems. For the 
Word becomes flesh in each of his recorded sayings. 

(II. 60) 

What is one to make of the apparent fact that we find 
something more redolent of Origen in the Centuries on Theology and 
the Incarnate Dispensation than we find in the Ambigua, or even in 
the Questions and Answers ? Perhaps we are wrong to reach a 
judgment in too summary a way. The chapters are brief and allusive, 
and further points of Maximos' more considered interpretation of the 
Transfiguration, not least what we have called the “Christological 
turn” of apophatic and kataphatic theology, should perhaps warn us 
against seeing too great a difference between his doctrine here and in 
the Ambigua. Perhaps the most convincing explanation would draw 
in the point we have already made that in these Centuries Maximos 
seems to be deliberately reworking Origenist themes. But I confess 
that I can come up with no fully satisfying explanation. Dating these 
Centuries a little earlier (the reasons for dating them 630-4 are not 
very compelling)/ 1 and postulating, as Hans Urs von Balthasar once 
did, 1 ' a more Origenist phase of the Confessor's theology, seems to me 
to raise more difficulties than it solves. 

What should we conclude from this study of St. Maximos' 
treatment of the Transfiguration? Principally that St, Maximos 
presents the Transfiguration as a recapitulation of the heart of 
Christian theology—understood both as doctrine and life. But no less 
important, it seems to me, is the way in which Maximos provides us 
with a model of theology as meditative, focused in this case, on the 
image, or icon, of the Transfigured Christ. 
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Bui perhaps we can go still further, tor it seems to me at least 
plausible to relate the “Chrislological turn,” whereby the Dionysian 
distinction between apophatic and kataphatic theology is focused on 
the person of the Incarnate Word, to another kind of “Chrislological 
turn,” whereby there is a transition from Christological doctrine to 
Christology focused in the image, or icon, of Christ. I need, perhaps, 
to be a little cautious about what I am asserting, or suggesting, here. I 
am not at all suggesting that St. Maximos had any influence on the 
development of iconography in the Eastern Church; this was a 
movement to which theologians responded, rather than one which 
they led. Rather, what I want to suggest is that, both in the way he 
understands theology as the unfolding of the implications of an image 
(as I have already indicated) and, perhaps more significantly, in the 
way he suggests another “Chrislological turn” through which the 
Incarnation itself both makes iconography possible and uses the 
precise terminology of the Christology of the councils to make this 
possible—in both these ways—St. Maximos himself can be seen as 
responding to the development of iconography, and even provides 
terminology that appears again when the iconodules sought to provide 
a theological justification for icons against the arguments of the 
iconoclasts. In what is a conclusion, this idea can only be sketched 
out very briefly. In essence it turns on Maximos' reprise in his 
interpretation of the Transfiguration in Ambiguum 10. There he says, 
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For he accepted to be unchangeably created in form 
like us and through his immeasurable love for 
humankind to become the type and symbol of 
himself, and from himself symbolically to represent 
himself, and through the manifestation of himself to 
lead to himself in his complete and secret hiddenness 
the whole creation . . . (Amb. 10: 31c) 33 


In the Incarnation, the Word became a “type and symbol of 
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themes that runs through the second and third Antirrhetici of St. 
Theodore of Stoudios: the defenses of the veneration of icons he 
wrote in exile at the beginning of the second period of Iconoclasm 
under the Emperor Leo V (Leo reintroduced Iconoclasm in 815). 
This theme is that in the Incarnation Christ becomes “the archetype 
of his own image,” prototypes tes heautou eikonos." Theodore is 
advancing an argument from which he will deduce the necessity of 
images of Christ and their veneration, but the premiss of the argument 
is stated, it seems to me, by Maximos when he says that the Word 
became a "type and symbol of himself.” 

Another point in St. Maximos* interpretation of the 
Transfiguration also points to an monographic theme, and derives 
from the precise Christological language of the councils: that is his 
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use of studied ambiguity when referring to the prosopon of Christ, 
either “face” or “person,” as we have already noted. When we look 
at the face of the transfigured Christ, from which radiance flows, we 
behold the person of the Godhead. That is why the radiance dazzles, 
and why apophatic theology is needed to interpret the vision here/ 5 
Years ago, in his Der Lagos am Kreuz , 36 Alois Grillmeier drew 
attention to the depiction of the crucified Christ in the sixth-century 
Rabbula Gospels, where Christ is depicted on the cross with his eyes 
open, and suggested (drawing, among other things, on the 
Physiologus which mentions the legend that the lion sleeps with its 
eyes open, and applies this to the idea of Christ as the “lion of 
Judah” [cf. Gen. 49. 9, Apoc. 5. 5]) that the open eyes indicate the 
divinity of Christ, awake while the humanity of Christ submits to 
death. If the eyes make the face, then St. Maximos' interpretation of 
the Transfiguration is strikingly analogous to the iconography of the 
“Logos on the Cross.” 

Perhaps I am making too much of this, but it seems to me that 
in his interpretation of the Transfiguration, St. Maximos executes 
another “Christological turn,” whereby the precisely formulated 
language of conciliar Christology points the way to an interpretation 
of the image of Christ, as demanded by Orthodox Christology, an 
interpretation that draws us into the relationship with the Incarnate 
Christ that the terminology of the councils was concerned to define. 


1 I want to acknowledge my debt—especially for the insight into the 
Christological turn of apophatic theology in Maximos—to the brilliant paper by 
Ysabel de Andia, 'Tranfiguration et theologie negative chez Maxime le 
Confesseur et Denys I'Areopagite 1 2 3 4 5 , in eadem (ed.), Denys I'Areopagite et sa 
posterity en orient et en Occident, Actes du Colloque International, Paris, 21-24 
septembre 1994 (Collection des Etudes Augustiniennes, Serie Antiquite 151, 
Paris: Institut d'Etudes Augustiniennes, 1997), pp. 293-328, which I heard at the 
colloque in 1994. This paper was, however, written before I had sight of the 
published version, and I have made no attempt to take account of it here, as my 
approach is, for the most part, rather different from Dr. de Andia's 

2 Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. IV. 20. 7. 

3 Origen, Comm, in Matt. 12. 36-43; cf. Contra Celsum 1. 48, 2. 64-5, 4. 16, 6. 68, 
and Horn, in Gen. 1. 7. 

4 Makarios, Horn. 15. 38, cf. 20. 3, 1. 3 (from the standard collection, Collection II, 
ed. by H. Dorries, E. Klostermann, M. Kroeger, Die 50 Geistliche Hornilien des 
Makarios (Patristische Texte und Studien 4, Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1964). 

5 For a collection of translated extracts from the Fathers on the Transfiguration, 
from Irenaeus to John of Damascus (plus Gregory Palamas at the end of the 
Greek section), with a preface, mainly on the New Testament text and its 
interpretation, but including a brief chapter on Patristic interpretation, see J. A. 
McGuckin, The Transfiguration of Christ in Scripture and Tradition (Studies in the 
Bible and Early Christianity 9, Lewiston/Queenston, 1986). 
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6 Jas' Eisner, Art and the Roman Viewer. The Transformation of Art from the 
Pagan World to Christianity, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995, 99- 
123. 

7 John Klimakos, Ladder of Divine Ascent 30. I. 

8 See, for instance, the autobiographical Catechesis 22 (ed. B. Krivocheine and J. 
Paramelle, Catecheses 6-22, Sources Chretiennes 104, Paris: Cerf, 1964, pp. 364- 
92), or, even more significantly perhaps, the title of Archbishop Krivocheine’s 
book on Symeon: Dans ia lumiere du Christ (Collection Temoins de I’Eglise 
indivise 1, Gembloux: Editions de Chevetogne, 1980). 

g See Saint Gregory the Sinaite, Discourse on the Transfiguration, ed. with 
introduction by David Balfour (Off-print from the Athens quarterly Theologia 52, 
4-54, 1 [1981/83], Athens, 1983), and Gregory Palamas, Horn. 34 (Migne, 
Patroiogiae Graecae Cursus Completus 151. 423-36), translated in McGuckin, op. 
cit., pp. 225-34. 

l0 For those who do not, I should perhaps say that, in the 1970s, a series of 
books was published, the result of doctorates achieved under the direction, for 
the most part, of the Dominican, M.-J. Le Guillou, which sought to present 
Maximos less as a Byzantine than as a precursor of St. Thomas Aquinas. J. M 
Garrigues, Maxime ie Confesseur; ia charite, avenir divin de I'homme (Theologie 
Historique 38, Paris: Beauchesne, 1976) is the most avowed representative of 
this trend. The most devastating critique of this school of interpretation can 
be found in J.-C. Larchet's magnificent recent monograph on Maximos, La 
divinisation de I'homme selon saint Maxime le Confesseur (Cogitatio Fidei 194, 
Paris: Cerf, 1996), passim. 

11 See C. Giannelli, 'Una “editio maior” delle “Quaestiones et Dubia” di S.Massimo 

11 Confessore 1 , a paper given at the 9th International Congress of Byzantine 
Studies, held in Thessaloniki in 1953, and published in the proceedings, but 
most conveniently available in idem, Scripta minora (= Studi bizantini et 
neoelienici 10, 1963), 215-24. 

12 By J. H. Declerck, Corpus Christianorum Series Graeca 10, 1982. 

J3 Ed. cit., pp. 132-4. 

14 Note the rather different interpretation provided by St. John Damascene in 
his sermon on the Transfiguration, where 6 is a perfect number and 8 is a type 
of the age to come (Trans. 8). 

15 See Gregory of Nvssa, Life of Moses 152-69 (ed J. Danielou S. J.. Sources 
Chretiennes I 3 , Paris: Cerf, 1968, pp. 202-16) 

16 See Dionysios the Areopagite, Mystical Theology 1 (ed. G, Heil and A.. M. 
Ritter, Patristische Texte und Studien 36, Berlin-New York: W. de Gruyter, 1991, 
pp. 141-4). 

17 Ed. cit., pp. 134-5. 

18 It can be found in Migne, Patrologia Graeca 91. 1105C-1205C; there is an 
English translation in my Maximus the Confessor (London: Routledge, 1996), pp. 
96-154. 

19 Ambigua 1-5 are—confusingly—later, and are thus referred to as the 'later 
Am big u a'. 

20 Amb. 10. 17: 1125D-1128D (English trans.: op. cit., pp. 108-10). 

21 See Origen, Comm, in Matt. 12. 38. 
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22 Maximos the Confessor, Mystagogia 1-7, esp. 7 (ed. C. Sotiropoulos, 2nd 
edition, Athens 1993; English translation by G. C. Berthold in Maximus Confessor, 
Selected Writings [Classics of Western Spirituality, Mahwah NJ: Paulist Press, 
1995, pp. 183-225). 

23 Maximos the Confessor, Amb. 10. 31: 1160B-1169B (English translation: op. 
cit., pp. 128-34. 

24 Amb. 31a: PG 91. 1161A-1165A. 

25 Note that the symbolism is reversed from that found in Questions and 
Answers. 

26 What Maximos means by this contrast is not at all clear to me. 

27 Maybe an explanation of the former. 

28 Amb. 31b-h: PG 91. 1165B-1169B. 

29 Greek text in Migne, Patrologia Graeca 90. 1085-1176. English translation 
(which I have often modified) in The Philokalia. The Complete Text compiled by 
St Nikodimos of the Holy Mountain and St. Makarios of Corinth, translated by 
G. E.. H. Palmer, Philip Sherrard, Kallistos Ware, vol. 2 (London: Faber and Faber, 
1981), pp. 114-63. 

30 See the passages from Origen translated by John McGuckin, op. cit., 151-64. 

31 See Polycarp Sherwood O.S.B., An Annotated Date-list of the Works of 
Maximus the Confessor (Studia Anselmiana 30, Rome: Orbis Catholicus, Herder, 
1952), p. 35. 

32 See H. U. von Balthasar, Die Gnostischen Centurien des Maximus Confessor 
(Freiburg im Breisgau, 1941), and the first edition of his Kosmische Liturgie. 
Maximus der Bekenner: Hohe und Krisis des griechischen Wletbiids (Freiburg im 
Breisgau, 1941). This suggestion is dropped from the second edition 
(Einsiedeln: Johannes Verlag, 1961), and the section of Die Gnostischen 
Centurien that made this suggestion is not included in the reprint on pp. 482- 
643 of the second edition of Kosmische Liturgie. 

33 PG 91. 1165D: my translation in Maximus the Confessor , p. 132. 

34 Antirrheticus 2: PG 99. 356A; 3: PG 99. 428C (I translate prototypos as 
'archetype', because the English 'prototype' means something different). I owe 
this reference to my pupil, the Revd. Gary Thorne. 

35 See the interpretation of Questions and Answers 191, and Ambiguum 10. 17, 
above. 

36 Alois Grillmeier S. J., Der Logos am Kreuz (Munich: Max Hueber, 1956). 

37 See also Karl-Heinz Uthemann, 'Christ's Image versus Christology: Thoughts on 
the Justinianic Era as the Threshold of an Epoch,' in Pauline Allen and Elizabeth 
M.. Jeffreys (ed.), The Sixth Century — End of Beginning? (Byzantine 
Australiensia 10, Brisbane 1996), pp. 197-223, esp. 216-20. 
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APOPHATIC THEOLOGY AND THE LITURGY 
IN ST. MAXIMOS THE CONFESSOR 


The purpose of this paper is to address a particular problem that 
arises in connexion with St. Maximos the Confessor's treatise on the 
Eucharistic liturgy, his Mystagogia . This treatise is devoted to unfolding 
the symbolism of the liturgical action of the Eucharist. The main part of 
the treatise consists of three sections: the first is devoted to the various 
ways in which the symbolism of the Church—by which is mainly meant 
the church structure, and in particular its division into sanctuary 
(■hierateion ), and nave ( naon )—is to be interpreted; the second part takes 
the reader through the actions of the liturgy, interpreting each of the 
actions one by one; the final part seems to be a summary with an 
ascetical appendix, though some scholars have made the reasonable 
supposition that the summaries are scholia not by Maximos himself. All 
this is prefaced by a prologue in which Maximos attributes everything 
that he has to say to a certain “great elder” (megas geron: later called 
“blessed elder”) and, apologizing for his own inelegant Greek, 1 invokes 
the help of God who comes to the assistance of the poor—all of which 
constitutes the 'modesty' topos with which we would expect a Byzantine, 
not least a Byzantine monk, to preface any literary work 2 —and goes on 
to present his explanations of the liturgy as supplementary to the 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy of “the most holy and truly divine interpreter 
Dionysios the Areopagite.” The preface ends with the customary prayer 
to God to direct his words and thoughts, which is, however, somewhat 
extended. I shall quote it in full: 

Let God guide our words and our thoughts, He who is 
the only intellect of those who think and of what they 
think, and the meaning (logos) of those who speak 
and of what they say, and the life of those who live 
and of those who receive life, since he is and becomes 
all things to all things for the things that are and 
become, but for himself neither is nor becomes in any 
way at all any of the things that are or become, since 
he can in no way be ranked naturally with the things 
that are. Therefore, it is more appropriate to say that 
he is not, because he transcends being. For, if we are 
truly to understand the necessary difference between 
God and creatures, the affirmation of that which is 
beyond being must be the denial of beings, and the 
affirmation of beings the denial of what is beyond 
being. And both names—I mean being and not 
being—are to be properly entertained of him, though 
they can in no way be properly applied to Him: both 
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properly, as affirming the being of God, because He is 
the cause of that which is, and as denying that the 
being of all that is can be applied to the transcendent 
cause; and again neither properly, because neither 
represents an affirmation of what it is that we seek in 
accordance with its being and nature. For nothing 
whatever, whether being or not being, is naturally 
linked to him as cause, neither is any of the things that 
are or are said to be, nor any of the things that are not 
and are not said to be, properly close to him. He has 
an existence that is simple and unknown and 
inaccessible to all, utterly beyond any understanding, 
and beyond any affirmation or negation. 3 

And there is the beginning of my problem: why does 
Maximos preface his discussion of the symbolic nature of the liturgy 
with this careful and exact statement of the primacy of apophatic 
theology? There are copious annotations by Dumitru Staniloae in 
Sakalis’ edition and translation,' 1 but they do not address my precise 
problem: why Maximos makes such an uncompromising affirmation 
of apophatic theology here. George Berthold, however, addresses it in 
the notes to his translation. He says: “It is essential in Maximus's 
mind to posit the limits of theological language before embarking on 
the series of analogies and symbolic references in the present treatise. 
In this matter he found helpful the language of the Areopagite. 
Conceptual orthodoxy is a necessary grounding for mystical 
authenticity. What Maximus is describing in this work is a genuinely 
Christian sacramental experience.” 5 Berthold is certainly right about 
the use of the language of Dionysios the Areopagite; although there is 
no exact quotation, what Maximos says is an exact representation of 
Dionysios' teaching on apophatic theology. But the rest of what he 
says leaves me none the wiser. It is more than just an affirmation of 
the limits of theological language; it is an affirmation of the primacy 
of apophatic theology. Taken like that, its most obvious meaning 
would be to relativize all that follows, and I do not quite see the point 
of that. The example of Dionysios, cited by Maximos, is, on closer 
inspection, a source of further puzzlement. For the Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy is, among the treatises of the Areopagite, the only one in 
which the theme of apophatic theology is not pursued. The language 
of apophatic theology is occasionally used, but it is not developed. In 
contrast, all the other treatises— Celestial Hierarchy, Divine Names and 
Mystical Theology —have major discussions of the nature of apophatic 
theology. The reason is, I think, fairly clear. The Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy is about the way in which, through the symbolic structures 
of the liturgy, divine illumination is conveyed to those who belong to 
“our hierarchy,” as he usually calls it. It is about our apprehension 
of the truths conveyed by the rites and symbols, and therefore, pre¬ 
eminently about the kataphatic moment of theology, not its apophatic 
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moment. Dionysios himself therefore sees no reason to develop one 
of his favourite themes, the primacy of apophatic theology. Why then 
does Maximos do precisely this in a work that is professedly no more 
than a supplement to Dionysios the Areopagite's treatise? 

The most obvious place to look for a reason is, of course, in 
the body of the Mystagogia. Apophatic language is used several 
times but most notably in the first part, where he discusses the various 
images there are of the Church (though not in chapter 1, in which the 
Church is compared directly with God Himself, a comparison 
conducted in overwhelmingly kataphatic terms). In chapters 2-5 he 
discusses how the Church is an image of the cosmos consisting of 
visible and invisible beings, of the sensible cosmos {kosmos aisthetos ) 
by itself, how the Church and the human person are images one of 
another, and how the Church is an image of the soul considered in 
itself. It is these last two chapters that make most use of apophatic 
language. In chapter 4 he sees the division of the Church into nave 
and sanctuary, in which is found the altar, as an image of the human 
person divided into body and soul, the latter being the place of the 
intellect. This division reflects, he says, the threefold division of the 
Christian life into the initial stage of “ethical philosophy,” the next 
stage of “natural contemplation,” and the final stage of “mystical 
theology” (in this terminology, commonplace by the time of 
Maximos, the three stages of the Christian life, according to Evagrios, 
are glossed with Dionysios' ianguage of the mystical). Of the final 
stage, Maximos says that “through the altar of the intellect,” the 
human person “summons the silence abounding in song in the 
innermost recesses of the unseen and unknown utterance of divinity 
by another silence, rich in speech and tone.” 

The first question we need to address is what Maximos means 
by such an interpretation of the way in which the Church is, as he puts 
it, “an image and likeness of humankind which is created in the 
image and likeness of God.” 7 What he does not mean, I feel sure, is 
what he is often accused of (by implication, at any rate) when he is 
included among the representatives of an individualistic 
mysteriologicai piety, to use the terminology of Alexander 
Schmemann, for instance. 8 According to this interpretation, the 
liturgical space and the action that takes place within it are symbols to 
be interpreted by the individual in terms of an essentially 
individualistic piety. It seems to me that Maximos directly rebuts such 
a charge; but we shall come to that later. Rather, what Maximos 
expresses by what we could think of as his “chinese boxes” of 
symbols is the mutual interrelatedness of cosmos, church, person, 
inner person, and even Scripture; all of these have mutually reflecting 
structures which bring out the many-layered reality of the divine 
economy culminating in the Incarnation. For the Incarnation is 
concerned with the overcoming of division: first of all and primarily 
in the union of God and humanity in a single person. This 
overcoming of division is the focus of the liturgical celebration that 
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lakes place in the church; it is to be accomplished at the universal level 
of (he cosmos and in the depths of the heart of each baptized 
Christian. The liturgical action does not simply celebrate this 
overcoming of opposites, it furthers it in the individual who shares in 
the liturgical action, and in the cosmos which is reflected in the 
liturgical action. Therefore, it seems to me, when Maximos pursues 
the threefold division of the Church, which reflects the threefold 
composition of the human person, in terms of the threefold 
development of the Christian life, which culminates in mystical 
theology, or deification, he is not working out the “real meaning” of 
the symbols in a way which robs them of any significance in 
themselves (which seems to me the implication of the understanding 
of “mysteriological piety” in liturgical scholars such as 
Schmemann); rather, he is working out the personal dimension that is 
implicit in the liturgical action, as it is implicit in the Incarnation itself, 
for according to the patristic adage, “The Word became human, that 
we might become God.” 

The next chapter—chapter 5—develops the significance of the 
division of the Church building “for the soul considered by itself.” 
In this section Maximos presents a division of the soul into a 
contemplative faculty and an active faculty, the former of which 
pursues truth, the latter goodness. It is in relation to the former aspect, 
as we might suspect, that Maximos uses apophatic language; so he 
speaks of “the intellect, which is also called wisdom, increasing in the 
habit of contemplation in the ineffable silence and knowledge, [andj 
led to the truth by enduring and incomprehensible knowledge” 
(673B). But the two aspects of the soul complement each other: only 
one who abides in goodness can behold truth. In a long and 
fascinating chapter, Maximos develops five levels of complementarity 
within the soul. We cannot go into that now, but Maximos' conclusion 
is close to our purpose: 

From these is produced the inward relationship to the 
truth and the good, that is, to God, winch he [the 
geron, whose teaching he is setting forth] used to call 
divine science, secure knowledge, love, and peace in 
which and by means of which there is deification. It is 
science, because it is the fulfilment, so far as it is 
humanly accessible, of all knowledge of God and 
divine realities, and an unfailing possession of virtues; 
knowledge, because it genuinely lays hold of the truth 
and offers a lasting experience of God; love, because it 
shares wholly by disposition in the fulness of God's 
delight; and peace, inasmuch as it experiences the 
same things as God and prepares for this experience 
those who are judged worthy to come to it. . . . It 
brings us to rest, ineffably and unknowably, in the 
ultimate truth and goodness of God's embrace in 
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accordance with his unfailing promise, so that there is 
no longer anything at all which can trouble it or cause 
it any disturbance in the secret recesses in God. It is in 
this blessed and all-holy embrace that is accomplished 
this awesome mystery of a union transcending intellect 
and reason by which God becomes one flesh and one 
spirit with the Church and thus with the soul, and the 
soul with God. . . . Thus when the soul has become 
unified in this way and is centred on itself and on God 
there is no reason to divide it on purpose into 
numerous things because its head is crowned by the 
first and only and unique Word and God. 9 


What the apophalic language is here giving expression to is, 
first of all, an experience. Apophatic theology is not here a matter of 
logic; rather, it speaks of an experience of (he reality that is disclosed, 
or pointed to, in the symbols that are being explained. It is apophatic, 
it seems to me, precisely because it is an experience. It is not a matter 
of information or concepts; it is a matter of encounter. 1 " This is an 
ecclesial encounter—an encounter in union of God “with the Church 
and thus with the soul, and the soul with God”—which is why it finds 
a place in the Mystagogia, and why I cannot accept the view of those 
who would see it as “mysteriologieal piety,” individualistic and 
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anyone on any terms; it is an encounter that demands faith and ascetic 
struggle. Hence the evocation of the threefold way of “ethical 
philosophy” (or praktiki, or “ascetic struggle”), natural 
contemplation, and mystical theology; it is a way open to any baptized 
Christian, and indeed a way required if we are to remain faithful to 
our baptism, but it is a way of human, or personal, transformation that 
is costly. 

What am I speaking of? In fact, of apophatic theology as 
Maximos envisages it when he speaks of the soul as a “church made 
without hands.” It is the realization in the Christian soul of what is 
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Maximos to draw on the language of apophatic theology. Let me 
remind you, in this context, of what Vladimir Lossky said of 
apophatic theology in the final chapter of his Mystical Theology of the 
Eastern Church: 


It is a tendency towards an ever-greater plenitude, in 
which knowledge is transformed into ignorance, the 
theology of concepts into contemplation, dogmas into 
experience of ineffable mysteries. If is, moreover, an 
existential theology involving man's entire being, 
which sets him upon the way of union, which obliges 
him to be changed, to transform his nature that he 
may attain to the true gnosis which is the 
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contemplation of the Holy Trinity. Now, this "change 
of heart," this meuinoict , means repentance. The 
apophatic way of Eastern theology is the repentance 
of the human person before the face of the living 
God. It is the constant transformation of the creature 
tending towards its completeness: towards that union 
with God which is brought about through divine grace 
and human freedom. 11 

My first conclusion is that at least part of what Maximos is 
doing in his assertion of the primacy of apophatic theology at the 
beginning of his Mystagogia is reminding us of the heart of what is 
involved in responding to all that takes place in the Eucharistic 
liturgy. It is a corporate, ecciesial encounter with God that draws each 
participant towards the attainment of the reality that it sets forth, and 
that attainment involves passing beyond everything we can conceive 
or understand, the rejection of everything that is simply about God, 
tor the sake of an encounter in love with God Himself, an encounter 
in which we become transparent to God, and are deified. 

But that, I think, is only part of the significance of Maximos' 
apophatic preface. For though Maximos almost invariably draws on 
Dionysios when he expounds the nature of apophatic theology, he 
takes that concept—and its complement, kataphatic theology—into 
contexts rather different from those envisaged by Dionysios, Indeed, 
if I am right, we have already seen an example of this, for Dionysios' 
discussion of the earthly liturgy is, as 1 pointed out, an area where 
apophatic considerations seem absent from Dionysios' own 
exposition. 

For Maximos extends the notion of apophatic and kataphatic 
theology from being simply a way of understanding the ascription of 
attributes to God to something that is anchored in the Incarnation and 
its corollary, the communicatio idiomatum. 11 In this Maximos had 
been anticipated by the first editor and commentator on the Dionysian 
corpus, John, the learned sixth-century bishop of Scythopolis in 
Palestine. 

One of the problems with Dionysios' treatment of the concept 
of apophatic and kataphatic theology is that it might be regarded as 
one-dimensional, in that any kind of ascription to God is subjected to 
the dialectic of kataphatic and apophatic theology, whereas there is 
another theological dialectic—in Christology—concerned with the 
interchange of attributes between human and divine as a result of the 
Incarnation: what theologians have come to call communicatio 
idiomatum. So, for instance, the ascription of folly to God in l Cor I. 
25, is not simply an example of what Dionysios calls “dissimilar” 
symbolism, 11 or, in other words, the ascription to God of terms 
obviously unfitting to force our minds to transcend them by denying 
them; rather, it refers to God’s overturning human values by the 
paradox of the Incarnation and the Cross. God's folly is wisdom and 
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his weakness is strength, not as an example of the dialectic between of 
apophatic and kataphatic theology, but because the human weakness 
of submission to death on the cross and the human folly of embracing 
defeat were embraced by God as his way of bringing healing and 
salvation to the human race. It is hard to draw this sense of paradox 
out of Dionysios’ thoughts. His discussion of wisdom in Divine 
Names 1 simply subsumes I Cor 1:25 into the dialectic of apophatic 
and kataphatic theology, while his mention of “thearchic weakness” 
in Divine Names 3 is left unexplained, though it would be perverse not 
to take it as an allusion to the Incarnation. 

In the scholia that John of Scythopolis placed in the margins 
of his edition of the Corpus Areopagiticum, we find that this 
unidimensionality of Dionysios' treatment of apophatic theology is 
precisely one aspect of Dionysian theology that John is concerned to 
correct, gently, by way of interpretation. In Divine Names 7, as we 
have seen, Dionysios quotes I Cor 1:25 in support of his assertion that 
God's wisdom is not simply incommensurable, but that “he actually 
transcends all reason, all intelligence, and all wisdom.” John remarks 
that this is not, in fact, the interpretation of the Fathers, “for 
Chrysostom and the other fathers understood it to apply to the 
cross.” 14 Precisely! In the next scholion John picks up Dionysios' 
assertion that apophatic theology is “customary for theologians” 
(that is, for Scriptural writers) and goes on to extend apophatic 
theology to the terms applied to the Incarnation. It is called kenosis, 
emptying (Phil 2:7), and yet this speaks of a transcendent fulness, and 
the victory of the cross is called the “weakness of God” (I Cor. 1:25), 
because it is precisely through the human death assumed that God's 
victory over evil and death were accomplished.' 1 Similarly, in the 
scholia John composed for Divine Names 3, we find that he makes 
quite explicit what Dionysios simply alludes to in his mention of 
“thearchic weakness”; it refers to “the willing condescension of the 
Son.” 16 


What we have here is not simply an intellectual dialectic 
between apophatic and kataphatic theology but something more 
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kataphatic theology as an exposition of the embracing of the human 
by the divine person of the Word so that the human can be healed and 
drawn up into the divine-—that is, the existential dialectic of 
Incarnation and deification. 

In his own treatment of apophatic theology, Maximos seems 
to take his cue from John of Scythopolis. In his earlier Ambigua (or 
'Difficulties')—the Ambigua ad Joannem —he introduces the 
terminology of apophatic theology into his discussion of Christology 
on several occasions. For instance, in the longest of these Difficulties, 
the tenth, which focuses on a meditation on the Transfiguration of the 
Lord, he first uses the language of the apophatic in relation to 
transfigured: 
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They were taught hidden I y that the all-blessed 
radiance that shone resplendently from his face, as it 
overpowered the sight of their eyes, was a symbol of 
his divinity that transcends mind and sense and being 
and knowledge. He had neither form nor beauty (cf. 

Is 53. 2), but they knew him as the Word made flesh, 
so they were led to regard him as fair with beauty 
beyond the sons of men (cf. Ps 44. 3), and to 
understand that He is the one who was in the 
beginning, and was with God and was God (cf. John 
1.1), and through a theological denial ( apophasis ) that 
praises him as being completely uncontained, they 
were led up contemplatively to the glory as of the 
Only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth 
(cf. John 1.14). 17 

It is the Incarnate One who is the focus of theological 
affirmations and denials, which are thus rooted in the paradoxical 
union of divinity and humanity in Christ. This is reaffirmed later on 
in this same Difficulty /* The same kind of approach is found in the 
last of the earlier Ambigua, which consists of Maximos' attempt (or 
rather series of attempts) to work out what Gregory of Nazianzus 
meant when, in one of his poems, he talks about “the play of the 
Word.” For Maximos it is in the Incarnation that the Word can be 
spoken of as “playing”; in the Incarnation, the Word is “playing” 
like a wrestler with “a kind of keeping to the middle, staying 
equidistant between the extremes, by weaving about and quickly 
changing his position.” 1 '' The incarnate Word mediates between God 
and humankind not simply by being constituted as a being that 
embraces both divinity and humanity, but by something that can only 
be spoken of in terms of movement—and movement that is 
paradoxical, a “still flowing," he calls it (it reminds one of the 
principles of many of the Eastern martial arts, where the point is to 
make of oneself a still point so that the energy of one's opponent is 
turned back on himself). This paradox, that escapes the capacity of 
human understanding, he expresses in another way by drawing on the 
language of apophatic and kataphatie theology. To ascribe “play" 
to God is already to embark on apophatic theology, for it is only by 
denial, Maximos asserts, that play can be ascribed to God. It is like St. 
Paul's ascription to God of “foolishness” and “weakness.” Both St. 
Paul and St. Gregory 

by privation of what with us are most powerful attributes 
point to what the divine possesses, and by negations of 
what is ours make affirmation of the divine. For with us 
foolishness, weakness and play are privations—of 
wisdom, power and prudence, respectively—but when 
they are attributed to God they dearly mean excess of 
wisdom, power and prudence . . . For the transcendent 
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attributes of the divine, spoken of by us in a contrary 
sense as privations, fall a long way short of their true 
meaning. If this in its normal sense is true, . . .then the 
mystery of the divine Incarnation is called the 
foolishness and weakness of God according to the 
holy apostle Paul, and God's play according to the 
wonderful and great teacher Gregory, since it 
oversteps in a way that transcends being every order 
and harmony of all nature and power and activity. 20 

Although Maximos follows Dionysios not simply in the 
language of “apophatic” and “kataphatic,” but also in some of his 
ways of explaining what he means by these terms, the way he focuses 
these two ways of theology on the Incarnate Word suggests a new 
departure. In this interpretation of apophatic and kataphatic 
theologies, Maximos seems to see the distinction between apophatic 
and kataphatic theology as mirroring the common patristic distinction 
between “theology” and “economy,” that is, the distinction between 
the doctrine of God as He is in Himself (in other words, the doctrine 
of the Trinity) and the doctrine of God's dealings with the world, 
especially in the Incarnation. 21 Such an interpretation of Dionysian 
language of the apophatic and kataphatic on Maximos' part recalls 
Vladimir Lossky's assertion that “the revelation of the Holy Trinity, 
which is the summit of kataphatic theology, belongs also to apophatic 
theology.” 22 The movement between apophatic and kataphatic is not 
a matter of a dialectic between two kinds of human logic in speaking 
of God; rather, it is a movement between God's own hidden life and 
his engagement with his creation, between God's essence and his 
energies, to use a later formulation. 

It is this Maximian treatment of apophatic theology that I want 
to invoke in the context of his affirmation of the principles of 
apophatic theology at the beginning of the Mystagogia, For it seems 
to me that there is a remarkable convergence between what we have 
learnt about the significance of apophatic theology in the Mystagogia 
and Maximus' rethinking of the Dionysian distinction between 
apophatic and kataphatic theology that I have just outlined from the 
Ambigua . In the latter case the distinction is transferred from the 
realm of logic to the realm of God's being and activity; in the former 
case apophatic theology speaks of the reality that is symbolically 
represented in the liturgy, preeminently the Eucharistic liturgy. In 
both cases, the language of the apophatic is being claimed as the 
language of experience—rather than simply the language of logic— 
but this is being done in a different way from what we moderns might 
expect. It is not a matter of the experience of the individual as such— 
the incommunicable “mystical” experience. It is “mystical,” but in 
the sense that the Fathers use the word mystikos , that is to say, it refers 
to the hidden reality of Christ made manifest in the Gospel. First of 
all, that means the hidden reality of the Word of God made flesh. But, 
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second, that hidden reality is the inner meaning of the Scriptures, for 
it is the love of God incarnate in his Son that is the “sole object of the 
Scriptures,” as Pascal put it. 23 And, third, these acts of love, these 
divine works—the theourgiai , as both Dionysios and Maximos call 
them—are celebrated in the Eucharistic liturgy and constitute its inner 
meaning. 24 Only in that “mystical” context, the “mystical” reality 
of the Incarnation, of the Scriptures, and of the Eucharist, does the 
individual—or better, the person—come into the picture. For, at the 
heart of “mystical” encounter is the human person: the one who 
finds that personhood in the community that celebrates, and is 
constituted by, the Eucharist; the one whom the Scriptures address; 
and the one who shares in that humanity that God made his own in the 
Incarnation. For St. Maximos the language of the apophatic 
undergirds the largely kataphatic language with which he expounds 
the significance of the Eucharistic liturgy, because the liturgy is not 
simply “about” God, but at its heart there is an encounter with God 
himself, an encounter that constitutes a human community —the 
human community—as the Church of God, called together to 
celebrate the glory of God, and to be transfigured into that glory. 


1 In fact, Maximos 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Greek in the Mystagogia is rather more elegant than it often 
is. 

2 The precise form of words with which Maximos disclaims any literary talent 
makes me wonder if it should not be given credit. He says (in G. C. Berthold’s 
translation in Maximus the Confessor, Selected writings [Classics of Western 
Spirituality, Mahwah NY; Paulist Press, London: SPCK, 1985], p. 183), 'I do 
not have experience in the power and practice of discourse, since my education 
was private, and I have remained quite ignorant of the art of discourse': which 
would suggest that, though privately educated—maybe very well, so far as 
substance was concerned—he was not formally trained in rhetoric. I rather think 
that might explain the learned, but rather overloaded, style that Maximos 
normally affects, 

3 Mystagogia , prologue: Migne Patrologia Graeca 91. 664A-C. I have used the 
critical text of Charalampos Sotiropoulos, / Mystagogia tou Agiou Maximou 
Omologitou (Athens, 2nd edition, 1993), but have given references to Migne as 
it is more accessible. English translation by G. C. Berthold (above n. 1), but I 
have often made my own. 

4 Mystagogia tou Agiou Maximou tou Omologitou , introduction and notes by 
Protopresbyter Dumitru Staniloae, translation (into Modem Greek) by Ignatios 
Sakalis (Athens: Ekdoseis Apostolikis Diakonias, 1989), pp. 100-4. 

5 Berthold, op. cit., pp. 215f. 

6 Mystagogia 4: PG 91: 672C. 

7 Ibid, 672B, 
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8 See Alexander Schmemann, Introduction to Liturgical Theology (London: 
Faith Press, 1966), pp. 86-101. If I defend Maximos here, it is not because I 
think that this accusation can justly be lodged against Dionysios himself: see 
my Denys the Areopagite (London: Geoffrey Chapman, Wilton CT: Morehouse- 
Barlow, 1989), pp. 130-4, and, fundamentally, Paul Rorem, Biblical and 
Liturgical Symbols within the Pseudo-Dionysian Synthesis (Studies and Texts 
71, Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1984). 

9 Mystagogia 5: PG 91. 680B-681B. I cannot resist pointing out that this last 
image is a kind of pre-echo of Vergil's words to Dante as he leaves him on the 
threshold of the Earthly Paradise* 'per ch’io te sovra te onrono e mitrio 1 ('therefore 
I crown and mitre you over yourself: Purgatorio XXVII. 142). 

10 Cf. Dumitru Staniloae's treatment of the apophatic in his Orthodox Dogmatic 
Theology : in the English translation by loan Ionita and Robert Barringer of the 
first half volume, The Experience of God (Brookline MA: Holy Cross Orthodox 
Press, 1994), pp. 95-123, esp. 103. 

11 Vladimir Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church (London: 
James Clarke, 1957), p. 238. 

12 See Ysabel de Andia, Transfiguration et theologie negative chez Maxime le 
Confesseur et Denys l'Areopagite,' in Denys VAreopagite et sa posterite en 
Orient et en Occident, Actes du Colloque International, Paris, 21-24 Septembre 
(994 (Collection des Etudes Augustiniennes, S&ie Antiquity 151, Paris: Institut 
d'Etudes Augustiniennes, 1997), pp. 293-328. 

13 Cf. Dionysios the Areopagite, Celestial Hierarchy 2. 

14 Sch DN 340. 4. The references to the Dionysian scholia are given to the text 
printed in Migne, Patrologia Graeca 4, giving column number followed by the 
number of the scholion in that column. For an illuminating introduction to 
John of Scythopolis, together with a translation of most of the scholia of 
theological interest, see Paul Rorem and John Lamoreaux’ forthcoming book, 
Annotating the Areopagite: John of Scythopolis and the Editing of the 
Dionysian Corpus (Oxford Early Christian Studies, Oxford: Clarendon Press, due 
in 1998). These scholia, following the tradition of the later manuscripts, are 
ascribed in Migne to Maximos himself, but the original core of these scholia 
really belongs to John of Scythopolis. 

15 Sch DN 340.5. 

16 Sch DN 236. 10. 

17 Amb. 10. 17: PG 91: 1128AB. 
ls Amb. 10. 31: PG 91. 1165B-1168D. 

19 Amb. 71: PG 91. 1412B. 

20 Amb. 71: PG 91. 1409B-D. 

2J Amb . 10.31b-h (PG 91. 1165B-1169B) makes this association virtually 
explicit. 

22 Vladimir Lossky, “La notion des ‘analogies’ chez le Pseudo-Denys 
fAreopagite”, in Archives d'histoire doctrinale et litteraire du Moyen Age 5 
(1930), 279-309: at 283. 
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23 Blaise Pascal, Pensies 270 (in the enumeration of Lafuma's edition; no. 670 
in Brunschvicg's edition). 

24 See Louis Bouyer, '“Mysticism”: An Essay on the History of a Word,' in 
Mystery and Mysticism. A Symposium (London: Blackfriars Publications, 
1956), pp. 119-37, a translation of an article that first appeared in La Vie 
Spirituelle (Supplement, 1952). 
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